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REVIEWS 





Documents relating to the Voyage recently 
undertaken by the ship Amherst, to the 
North-East Coast of China. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to he printed, 
June 19, 1833. 


Tue voyage of the ship Amherst was under- 
taken by the command of the President and 
Select Committee of Supercargoes at Canton, 
without the previous sanction of the Court 
of Directors at home. The servants of the 
Company, weary of yielding to the miserable 
creatures that domineer in Canton, resolved, 
if possible, to discover some new channel of 
trade; and, we regret to find this effort stig- 
matized in the despatch of the Directors, as 
“a departure from those sound principles 
which mature experience has convinced 
them form the only secure basis upon which 
our intercourse with that peculiar people can 
be advantageously maintained.” The pecu- 
liarity is, simply, that the Chinese govern- 
ment is at once feeble and arrogant; that it 
has been long accustomed to heap contume- 
lies on the foreigners who trade to Canton ; 
and the submission to such indignities almost 
justifies its insolence. 

We have two accounts of this voyage, one 
by the Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff, who acted as in- 
terpreter, and the other by Captain Lind- 
say; both narratives give us, for the most 
part, only general results. Anxiety to trade 
was, on most occasions, displayed by the 
‘people, while the Mandarins uniformly re- 
sisted all such attempts; but it seemed on 
the whole, that a vigorous effort to open 
commercial intercourse, if supported by such 
anaval force as would ensure respect for the 
British name, could scarcely fail of succeed- 
ing. Captain Lindsay, however, seemed to 
consider his immediate success as hopeless, 
and turned from China to the dependent 
kingdom of Corea. 

Perhaps no maritime country in the world 
is less known to Europeans than the Corean 
peninsula ; the only accounts hitherto attain- 
able were, the narrative of some Dutchmen 
who were shipwrecked on the coast; a loose 
and slovenly account, drawn up by the Je- 
suits; to which, within the last few months, 
has been added, a translation of the Japa- 
nese description of Corea, Jesso, and Loo- 
choo, by the celebrated Klaproth. This work 
has been published by the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund, and is, on many accounts, one of 
the most curious works in their collection ; 
the Chinese description of Corea is subjoined 
to the Japanese, and, from both, a pretty 
accurate notion may be formed, not merely 
of the geography, but also of the political 
condition of the country. The following 

narrative shows that the Coreans have a full 
share of the Chinese jealousy of strangers :— 

“ By day-break on the morning of the 18th 
we landed, and proceeded towards a village about 
a mile inland. We were soon met by several 
persons, to whom I showed a paper, previously 
written, stating that we were natives of England, 












their good friends, and bearers of a letter and 
presents to the King of Corea; that we now 
wished to see some mandarin, to consult with 
him, and moreover, wished to purchase fresh 
provisions of various sorts. This at first appear- 
ed satisfactory; but as we approached towards 
the village, numerous parties came flocking out 
to meet us, among whom were many decently- 
dressed persons, wearing the peculiar broad- 
brimmed hats described in Captain Hall’s 
voyage. I showed the paper to each party as 
they advanced, and there was evidently some 
difference of opinion among them as to the way 
we were to be treated; all, however, appeared 
adverse to our entering the village. Among 
them was one man who came hurrying down 
with a match-lock in his hand, and a lighted 
match. He came straight to me in a bold un- 
concerned manner ; but when I showed him the 
written paper, he took me by the arm in a 
friendly way, motioning me to sit down on a 
bank. But feeling desirous, if possible, to go 
to the village while the friendly feeling of the 
natives lasted, I proceeded without paying any 
attention to his intimation, and we advanced 
unmolested to a small hut, about 200 yards from 
the village. Here indications, which we could 
not misunderstand, were given that we must go 
no further. A crowd formed themselves in a row 
to bar our progress ; and several came and took 
me rudely by the arm, motioning us to sit down 
onamat. ‘Two of the seniors now came and 
sat down, while a secretary unfolded a piece of 
paper, and, at the direction of one of them, 
wrote in reply to our paper, ‘That as nothing 
whatever in the shape of provisions could be 
obtained here, we had better instantly depart, 
and that by going to the north, about 30 le, we 
might mect with a mandarin to communicate 
with.’ A conversation of some length ensued, 
all carried on-in writing. ‘They requested to 
be told the contents of the letter to the King, 
which I said could only be communicated to a 
mandarin of rank; I therefore requested one 
might be sent for. Almost all their sentences 
terminated with a request that we would instantly 
be gone. During the discussion some difference 
of opinion appeared to prevail, and much loud 
conversation; but finally the party hostile to us 
got the complete ascendancy, one man having 
the audacity to write, ‘If you do not instantly 
depart, soldiers shall be sent for to decapitate 
you;’ to which he afterwards added, ‘ Begone, 
or a great change will take place; your life and 
death is uncertain.’ In reply to this insolent 
intimation, Mr. Gutzlaff wrote, ‘ Who are you ? 
and what authority do you possess to use such 
insolent language? Your King, did he know it, 
would inflict severe punishment on you for thus 
treating us, who are his friends.’ This seemed 
to alarm the whole party, who, however, con- 
tinued by signs urgently to entreat our depar- 
ture.” 


Captain Lindsay's firm conduct in his in- 
terview with the Corean chiefs, was judi- 
ciously calculated to inspire them with re- 
spect for the English :— 

“ A little before four Mr. Gutzlaff and myself, 
with Mr. Simpson and Mr. Stephens, started in 
the long-boat, accompanied by our two friends, 
who, however, as the time approached, gave 
evident signs that they were not quite at ease. 
We went to the village, which is the temporary 
residence of the chiefs, and landed on the beach 











among about fifty wild-looking Coreans, several 
of whom performed the throat-cutting ceremony, 
and evidently showed they wished us away. 
Yang-yih had also quite lost his vivacity, and 
wrote with a pencil, that the chiefs had gone 
out, and we had better come to-morrow. ‘This 
intimation was now too late, and I was deter- 
mined to see the thing fairly out, so we walked 
unarmed straight up to one of the alleys of the 
village, which is surrounded with a thick wattled 
fence twelve feet high, so that no houses can be 
seen. As we approached we heard the sound 
of trumpets, and saw two soldiers (who are dis- 
tinguished by a blue dress, felt.hat, with red 
tuft of hair hanging from it), marching down 
the lane, blowing with all their might. They 
emerged just as we approached, and keeping 
close together abreast, so as to block the pas- 
sage, they blew a tremendous blast at us. We 
stopped and stared with astonishment, but in 
half a minute we saw the old chief and Kin 
coming down the lane on open arm-chairs car- 
ried by four bearers. Le was seated on a tiger- 
skin, and made a most picturesque figure. The 
trumpeters now marched forward, and we staid 
looking on to see what was to happen next. 
On approaching us, both the chiefs got out of 
their chairs and saluted us with politeness, at 
the same time pointing to the beach, where 
more than twenty people were at work raising a 
shed on poles. We explained that coming on 
public business we expected to be invited into a 
public office to deliver our document in a re- 
spectable manner, but the chiefs again pointed 
to the shed, and after speaking to our two 
friends, got into their chairs again, and pro- 
ceeded to the beach, with two trumpeters be- 
fore, two behind, and four or five more soldiers, 
none of whom carried arms. Our two friends 
now tried by signs and taking our arms to in- 
duce us to follow the chiefs, but we expressed 
our dissatisfaction at this mode of reception, and 
while Mr. Gutzlaff was writing, I gradually, 
without violence, forced my way through about 
ten natives at the entrance of the lane, and en- 
tered the open space before a house, where was 
a commodious covered verandah outside. I now 
pointed to this, and seating myself, explained 
that we would be well satisfied there. As I en- 
tered, a loud yell was set up by several people, 
and one of the soldiers ran down to inform the 
chiefs of what was going on. In a couple of 
minutes another yell was raised, and looking out 
to see what was the cause, we saw four soldiers 
running along the beach towards us, and two of 
them each seized on a man with a large hat, 
which the first took off, and then ran off again, 
dragging their victim between them, as quick as 
they could run. The chiefs were seated on their 
chairs on men’s shoulders, close to the shed. 
On the culprits arriving, they were first made 
to kneel before the chiefs and then laid down, 
and while one man removed their lower gar- 
ments, another brought a long paddle, and one 
stood over each, in readiness to inflict summary 
punishment. 

“* We in the meanwhile had followed to the 
spot to see what was to happen, and arrived just 
as the punishment was about to be inflicted. 1 
could not, however, tamely look on and sce per- 
fectly innocent persons punished for my own 
act, so I went straight to the soldier, who was 
in the act of striking, and stopping the uplifted 
blow, motioned him to stand aside; one of the 
crew, a stout negro, did the same to the other, 
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and as the fellow did not seem inclined so 
quietly to submit to his authority, he in a mo- 
ment wrested the paddle out of his hand and 
threw it to a distance. A crowd of more than 
200 people had assembled round the chiefs, 
who sat raised up among them in their open 
chairs, and appeared much troubled in mind. 
In the meanwhile Mr. Gutzlaff had written a 
few words, saying that if these men were punish- 
ed for our acts, we would instantly return to the 
ship and quit the country. They consulted for 
half a minute, and then old Le directed the pri- 
soners to be liberated, and they scampered off 
as quick as their legs could carry them. 

“« The chiefs now descended from their chairs, 
and entered the shed, inviting us to follow them: 
mats were spread, with tiger-skins laid over 
them. A shert conversation by signs having 
been carried on, in which we intimated our dis- 
content at this reception, Le wrote requesting 
that the letter should be delivered, and I, with- 
out waiting to reflect, drew it out, and placed it 
in his hands. A moment’s thought reminded 
me that I had made a great mistake, and that 
if we wished to be invited into the village, it 
could only be done by refusing to deliver the 
document under a shed. It was now, how- 
ever, too late; but on being requested to direct 
the presents to be brought out of the boat, I 
saw and profited by the opportunity to retrieve 
my error in diplomacy. ‘No,’ said I; ‘ pre- 
sents to the King of Corea cannot be delivered 
in such a disrespectful way: if you have no re- 
spect for us, that you treat us thus, I think that 
which is due to your own Sovereign would show 
you that a letter and presents should not be de- 
livered under a miserable shed.’ They seemed 
much puzzled, and answered ‘It is our laws 
which prohibit it.’ ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘the presents 
must accompany the letter; I shall take it back.’ 
This mode succeeded perfectly, as they evi- 
dently were very anxious that the letter and 
presents should be delivered. They first tried 
to soften us by expressing the high respect they 
entertained for us and our honourable nation. 
Then it was proposed that only Mr. Gutzlaff and 
myself should accompany them, and we should 
be invited to ahouse. I said, if Messrs. Simpson 
and Stephens were included, I was satisfied; 
and this was agreed to, and a message sent to 
prepare a house to receive us. Wine, or rather 
a spirit resembling once-distilled whisky, was 
handed round. The chiefs were served first, 
which appears not to imply any incivility, as I 
observed the same in our host at Lok-taon, who 
was a simple villager.” 

The letter and presents, though received, 
were not sent forward to the King, or, if 
they were, his Majesty declined their accept- 
ance. The latter we believe to be the more 
probable conjecture, from the length of time 
that elapsed from their being received by the 
chiefs to their being returned. ‘The Corean 
chiefs expressed great regret at the manner 
in which the negotiations between them and 
Captain Lindsay terminated; his conjecture, 
that Chinese interference determined the re- 
sult, is, probably, well founded. 

“T inquired if there were any Chinese about 
the court; he answered that there were a few; 
it is not therefore improbable that their inter- 
vention may have induced the King thus to 
disclaim all intercourse with us. In speaking 
about the ancient history of Corea, 1 mentioned 
an anecdote as a proof that his country was 
really independent of China. At the commence- 
ment of the Tartar dynasty, they possessed far 
more influence in Corea than at present, and 
endeavoured to compel them to shave their heads 
and adopt the Tartar dress. This the Coreans 
resisted with much courage, and finally not only 
expelled the Chinese Tartars from the country, 
but ravaged a great part of Leaou-tung. When 





the general read this, his eyes brightened, and 
he repeated several times with much energy, 
Kow-chee, ‘So it is.’ But he then took the 


pencil and wrote, ‘These are the affairs con- | 


cerning the nation; I am ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances.’ On my wishing to send on shore 
a few cases of liqueurs for himself and the other 
two chiefs, Kin and Le, he refused them with 
much emotion, saying, ‘ We treat you thus slight- 
ingly, and yet you continue to esteem us as 
friends, and honour us with gifts! Ko-seih, ko- 
seih (Have pity, have pity!)’ and on one occa- 
sion he was almost moved to tears. On finally 
parting we assured him that however much we 
felt aggrieved by the conduct of his government, 
we should always entertain the kindest recollec- 
tion of himself, and also of Kin and Le, both of 
whom had always been friendly and civil to us, 
though they were men of a very inferior stamp 
to the general, who we could not help feeling 
deserved a better fate than to pass his life among 
the suspicious and half-civilized Coreans.” 
From Corea the Amherst proceeded to the 
Loo-choo Islands, where all efforts to open 
trade equally failed. Thence Captain Lind- 
say returned to Canton, fully persuaded that, 
though his voyage may be regarded on the 
whole as a failure, yet, that success will 
assuredly crown the exertions of the adven- 
turers who follow in his track. We cannot 
trust ourselves with comment on the harsh 
censure which the Directors, in their wisdom, 
have pleased to pronounce on the plan and 
conduct of this voyage; but we must say, 
that we shall see with pleasure the guardian- 


| ship of British honour in China intrusted to 


persons possessing sufficient courage to de- 
spise the impotent wrath of the Mandarins 
and Hong merchants of Canton. 





The Conchologist’s Text-Bool:. By Captain 
Thomas Brown. Glasgow: Fullarton. 
Captain Brown has been writing books very 
fast latterly, and, as we know good books 
are not usually written in a hurry, we have 
turned to see what he is about: part of 
his secret is not difficult to discover; for, 
firstly, he published a very copious edition 
of ‘ Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, with 
Notes and Appendix, containing the classi- 
fication of animals;’—secondly, he published 
this classification by itself, under the title of 
‘The Zoologist’s Text-Book ;’'—and, thirdly, 
he has now sent forth part of this classifica- 
tion, as a separate book, to be called ‘ The 
Conchologist’s Text-Book.’ This mode of 
bringing forth three books on the strength 
of one conception, is more ingenious than 
honest; and a friend of ours, who sent up 
from the country for the three books, was 
astonished to find that he had bought the 
same book three times over,—a_ practical 
illustration of the old logical maxim, ‘ omne 
majus continet minus,’ which he by no 

means relished. 

But Captain Brown has written, or rather 
compiled, a very indiflerent book. ‘The first 
fifty-three pages of it are a mere reprint, 
slightly abbreviated, of the ‘ Elements of 
Conchology,’ which he published seventeen 
years since, and which never sold—as they 
never deserved to sell. They were bad then ; 
from the advanced state of science they are 
much worse now. Next, he gives us a table, 
which we recognize as copied, with a few 
additions, from the introduction to ‘ Wood's 
Catalogue ;’ and then completes his work, 
by translating the short generic characters 











which Lamarck gives in his ‘ Histoire,’ and 
which were translated by Mr. Children, in 
‘ Brande’s Journal,’ some time since. In 
addition, he professes to give us “ the genera 
of some other testaceologists as well as our 
own.” The other “ testaceologist” here re- 
ferred to must be Dr. Leach, for we do not 
observe any other name quoted. All the 
genera published since Lamarck’s time, b 

Sowerby, Turton, Fleming, &c. in England, 
and De Blainville, Deshayes, and other 
zoologists, on the continent, are passed by 
with the most contemptuous silence. 

To make up for this, the Captain obliges 
us with several new genera of “ our own,” 
Some of these are sufticiently amusing: his 
spio is only a young fissurella, in which the 
spiral top has not yet been absorbed; and 
his diaphana, the young state of the cyprea 
Europea, as Montagu showed long ago, 
This plan of making two genera out of the 
same animal, old and young, something re- 
sembles the Captain’s style of making books, 
His choice of names is rather singular: he 
calls one of his genera retusa, because the 
spire is prominent! and, next but one toa 
genus of his own called akera, is one of 
Lamarck’s called acera,—does he not know 
that both names mean the same? 

His translations are equally good: eburna 
Zeylanica he calls New Zealand eburna; and, 
though not much imputation to his classical, 
it is to his zoological, competency, not to 
know that the word means Cingalese, and 
that the shell does not come from New Zea- 
land, but from Ceylon. In the same way he 
translates helix arbustorum, by Grove heliz, 
for the correction of this we refer him to 
the first boy he meets coming from the High 
School at the foot of the Calton. 

The first nine plates are copied from his 
former ‘ Entomology,’ and are sufficiently 
bad; the other ten are inexpressibly wretch- 
ed,—the idea of collecting a single zoological 
character from them is absurd. Besides, 
they have been already used; else, why do 
we find them numbered for a double series? 
The inaccuracy with which the names are 
engraved on them is shameful; at the first 
looking over, we counted no less than thirty- 
two mistakes. 

This will do for Captain Brown for the 
present: in future we hope to find him less 
prolific and more cautious. 








Old Bailey Experience. Criminal Jurispru- 
dence and the actual Working of our Penal 
Code of Laws. Also, an Essay on Prison 
Discipline ; to which is added a History of 
Crimes committed by Offenders in the 
Present Day. By the Author of ‘The 
Schoolmaster’s Experience in Newgate.’ 
8vo. London: Fraser. 

Aw extensive work on crimes and punish- 

ments was contemplated by the great Field- 

ing, and he even went so far as to lay down 

a plan and collect materials for the structure: 

ve have seen the rude sketch ; it seemed to 

promise much; there is no doubt of the 
capacity of the writer, though we suspect he 
wanted patience for such investigations. In 
our own memory, it was thought a good, or 
else a profitable thing, to publish an account 
of such crimes and punishments as occurred 
at the Old Bailey, under the unromantic 
name of the ‘Newgate Calendar,’ a work 
which, by gathering into one point of view all 
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the atrocities of the time, bloody as well as | 
knavish, formed a picture, which even David | 
the painter would have shuddered to look at. 
Yet we have heard it stoutly averred, that the 
simple truth surpasses in poetic beauty the 
finest romance—and so it does occasionally ; 
but a true romance is a fine work of art, in 
which, whatever horrifies or disgusts is dis- 
creetly veiled; whereas, in matter of fact, de- 
tailed in evidence, the veil is lifted up, and | 
there stands Mokhanna hideous and _ hor- 
rible! 

The work before us unites fact and specu- 
lation, and seems from the hand of one inti- | 
mate with the melancholy subject: it is a 
very readable book: there is some fancy in 
it; and, moreover, the author has, in his capa- 
city of lawyer, had revelations made to his 
ears, and sights exhibited to his eyes, which 
we suspect he found some difficulty in de- 
scribing with the discretion he has done. If 
there be too much talk in the volume, it 
must also be acknowledged, there is abun- 
dance of good sense, sound reasoning, and 
authentic facts; if the author indulges in in- 
troductory flourishes over his brief, and 
hazards opinions with, perhaps, too much 
freedom, we cannot help feeling, that when 
he comes to the point his statements are 
clear and convincing; he examines witnesses 
with skill and tact, and makes a candid ap- 
peal to the jury. Now and then, indeed— 
particularly in the chapter on the treatment 
of convicts—we imagine that he felt more 
than inclined to brow-beat the witnesses, 
perplex the judge, and mislead the jury: we 
do not go quite so far as to wish to see thieves 
and strumpets treated with the courtesy due 
to ladies and gentlemen. ‘The work is ad- 
dressed more to the lawyer and the magis- 
trate, than to the general reader. The follow- 
ing letter, in the chapter on the state of the 
poor, and the cause of crime in London, is 
worth a hundred essays: it is supposed to 
be written by a lad convicted of picking 
pockets, who was on the point of leaving 
England for Botany Bay :— 

“TI was born in Dyot Street. I never remem- 
ber my mother; but my father’s companions 
sometimes spoke of her as one who had been 
transported for passing bad money: my father 
used to look gloomy and sorrowful when she 
was mentioned, and never recovered without a 
glass of liquor: some people said she died 
broken hearted in gaol, but I never heard the 
truth of it. In our street, he who thieved most | 
cleverly was the most admired, and the only dis- | 
grace that could be incurred was the shame of 
detection. I sometimes, at the end of it, saw 
people ride past in fine coaches, and these, I 
supposed, had robbed still more successfully. 
I knew nothing, and was taught nothing but to | 
steal; and I practised my art with an industry 
which I thought most laudable. I have heard 
of God, and hell, and the devil; and they once 
told me, when the bell tolled at St. Giles’s, that 
people went there to pray that they might go 
to heaven; but I saw nobody who seemed to 
believe this, and I thought these words, like 
many others, were only useful to swear by. The 
only thing I was taught to fear was a thief- 
catcher, and, though I eluded his vigilance for 
some time, he caught me at last. In prison 
the parson told me how I ought to have been 
brought up. He found that I had never been 
idle, that [ had laboured in my calling, that I | 
had never robbed my father, or cheated my | 
landlady, and that to the best of my power I | 
had done what I was told to do; and yet I | 
was put into gaol, and, if I had not been a very | 














little boy, the parson said I should have been 
hanged. 

“ There are some hundred boys in London who 
are all living as I lived; and when I was tried, 
a gentleman in a great wig talked very kindly 
to me, and if I knew what his name was, I 
would send this letter to him ; he said he would 
have a school in Dyot Street, where boys might 
be told what was right; and I think, sir, before 
they are caught and hanged, it would just be 
honest to tell them that they are in danger of 
it, and to tell them what is law, and what is 
society, and not to let them hear of it for the 
first time when they are tried. 

“IT am going, they say, among the savages, 
and I never desire to come back; the savages 


would have taken care of my education, have | 


taught me to hunt, shoot, and fish; and would 
have told me how to be a great and good man; 
but the Christians have not done so; and if it 
was not that I am sorry for my companions that 
are left behind, and hope the gentleman in the 
large wig may see this letter, I would not give 
myself the trouble of asking my fellow prisoner 
to write it. «Jack WiLp.” 
The chapter on crimes is long and inter- 
esting: the sanguinary character of our laws 
may be inferred from the fact, that thirty 
years ago there were upwards of one hundred 
and sixty different kinds of offences visited 
with death. The language of Newgate is of 


a singular character: we should like to hear | 


some of the heads of our colleges and schools 
endeavouring to translate the following titles 
of persons who are nightly employed in car- 
rying on the great drama of villany : Cracks- 
men, Grand-tobymen, Bit-makers, Smashers, 
Buzzmen, Sneaks, Shop-bouncers, Grabbers, 
Prad-chewers, Ramps, Fences, Fakers, Bilk- 
ers, Macers, and Dragsmen. Under these 
well-sounding and_ unsuspicious - looking 
names, lurk housebreakers, highwaymen, 
coiners, utterers of base coin, pickpockets, 
stealers of goods, snatchers of watches and 
reticules, horse and cattle stealers, persons 
who plunder the tipsy, receivers of stolen 
goods, forgers, embezzlers, swindlers, and 
plunderers of carts and coaches. ‘The whole of 
these callings are carried on conjunctly and 
severally—the forger and highwayman are 
solitary scoundrels, they act asneed requires or 
desperation dictates; ‘and it may be affirm- 
ed,” says our author, “ that in almost every 
case of this nature, the criminal never com- 
mitted the like offence before.” We shall 
select a few of these portraits for our readers 
to look at :— 


Housebreakers.— London is the head-quar- 
ters of the regular and practised delinquent—it 
is the centre to which they all gravitate, and 
whence they again diverge into the country to 
commit crime; many of them taking journeys 
as regularly as any mercantile house of business 
in the city of London. There isa gang of pick- 
pockets who start regularly every spring, to 
make the circuit of all the race-courses, cattle- 
fairs, and other places of public resort, return- 
ing as the season closes to winter business in 
town. ‘The housebreaker travels at all seasons, 
but his journeys are direct, for the accomplish- 
ment of some one specific object of robbery. 
Sometimes it is a put-up affair—that is, notice 
has been given them by some one on the pre- 
mises intended to be robbed, or by an agent 
residing near the spot, of an opportunity to 
commit a robbery. When an intimation of this 
kind is given, hands are forthwith sent down 
with a vehicle to accomplish the speedy removal 
of the property to town. Some of the parties 
are always in the country on the adventure and 
look-out for business. As they pass through 






the different towns they find no difficulty in 
meeting with loose characters, who are ever 
ready to receive their instructions, and to listen 
to the temptations held out to them of gain, if 
they will but in due time send up an account to 
the rendezvous of the housebreakers, of the 
maturity of any scheme for committing a rob- 
bery in the neighbourhood where they (the in- 
formants) reside. These characters are always 
to be met with at what are called the flash public- 
houses, one of which is in every town, usually 
kept by pugilists. 

“Those who travel for this purpose are gene- 
rally dressed respectably, and are so well sup- 
plied with money as to support themselves in very 
good style, without running the least risk, being 
paid after a certain rate for each successful put- 
up (intimation): they are most usually accom- 
panied by a well-attired female, assuming on 
the road a journey of both pleasure and business. 
I was very recently informed of one man, who 
himself carried in his chaise a case of house- 
breaking instruments, in order to be in readiness 
in the event of meeting with any chance of 
committing a robbery before hands could be 
sent for from town: and I was favoured with a 
sight of this case. I had not time to count the 





number, or to view the various kinds and pur- 
poses to which the instruments were applicable ; 
but I guess there were from sixty to seventy in 
the whole: most of them appeared designed for 
lock-picking, with some few for forcible entry. 
When I saw the case it was in the hands of a 
carpenter, who had it for a short time to make 
some alteration in the interior fittings up. He 
informed me that the whole was made at a cost 
of 150/., and that if a door was not bolted, or 
barred, there was no Jock made which could 
resist these instruments in skilfal hands.” 

Coiners.—“ Between the real coiner of a good 
counterfeit and the utterer there are often 
seven or eight persons, who in every transfer 
use the most artful and cautious methods of 
carrying on their dealings. They never let each 
other know where it is deposited, or anything 
regarding its transit from one hand to another. 
When a bargain has been concluded, the buyer 
is obliged to place confidence in the vender, 
who receives the stipulated sum, and immedi- 
ately walks away, first instructing the purchaser 
where he may go and find the number of base 
coins which has at a former meeting been agreed 
to be purchased. Sometimes this transaction 
takes place in an open field, where the seller 
can see if he is watched; who, after payment, 
points out a spot where the articles are buried 
under the earth. He who vends them never 
keeps any pieces about his person, or at his 

| residence; and this caution is kept up through 
the whole line of dealing, but increases as it 
nears the actual retailer. The utterers, like the 
coiners, are of two classes. One is scarcely a 
remove in appearance from a mendicant, and 
the other, men who go about in what is called 
a bounceable manner, always in a hurry, making 
a great show of money. They start into the 

| country, jumping off the coach whenever it stops 
in a town to buy a pair of gloves, or some other 
trifling article, to get one of their fictitious coins 
exchanged for real money. Itisa very common 
practice of theirs to place one base coin, suppose 
a sovereign, with eight or ten good ones, bounce 
into a shop, make a small purchase, take out 
the whole and throw them on the counter, pre- 
tending to look for change, then cast out the 
bad one in a careless manner, which puts the 
shopkeeper off his guard.” 

Pickpockets.—“ These young rogues are about 
as numerous as all the adult offenders in Lon- 
don put together. This may astound many, 
but it is a fact. A great portion of them are 


orphans, or chance children of the poor, with 
not a small sprinkling of the children belonging 
The rest are legi- 


to natives of the sister isle. 
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timate children of the lowest classes, with a few 
boys of more respectable parents, whose natural 
dispositions and uncontrollable natures hurry 
them, in spite of every effort of their friends, 
into crime. This is the nursery, this is the 
school, in which all are scholars, and all are 
masters and teachers. Many of these young 
urchins carry trifling articles about for sale, as 
a ‘stall’; and it is from the practice of the old 
women keeping a stand for the sale of fruit, as 
a blind or cover for their real calling (buying 
of stolen articles), that this term, ‘stall,’ is de- 
rived, and which is in so general use among 
those called ‘the swell mob.’ I have had a 
peculiar opportunity of knowing something of 
this numerous body of infant depredators, the 
extent of which is as great as I have stated. 
And what is more extraordinary, there is scarcely 
one but knows nearly all the others, either by 
name and deeds, or personally. ‘This arises 
from their so frequently changing the scene of 
their predatory exploits, and their always sleep- 
ing, in each change of district, at the lodging- 


houses ever open for their accommodation. At | 


these places they meet in parties of from fifty 
to a hundred, talking the night through of 
nothing but plunder, and the tricks of their 
short life. It is from this body the men select 
the youths they want, who are forthwith entered 
as demi-co into the elder society, and in regular 
course become fellow crafts-men, if not before 
cut off by transportation.” 


“ Sneaks.—These public robbers, like the 
others, associate in small bands, who go about 
the town finding out attackable places, of which 
they keep a list; that is, places which are good, 
or open to robbery. When an old and good 
sneak is committed to prison, where he is gene- 
rally without money, (the officers, on appre- 
hending him, having taken it from him, until 
after trial,) many offers of liberal premiums 
are sure to be made him for his list of places 
capable of being robbed, which means nothing 
more than a list of names and residences of 
the careless and incautious tradesmen in about 
London. 

‘* After a shop has twice or three times been 
robbed of considerable sums, the sneaks con- 
sider it good again and again—such is the ex- 
treme incaution of some persons. Butchers 
have been favourite objects of attack, in con- 


sequence of their shops being generally vacated | 


in the afternoon, and the master or man in the 





takes the contents of the till: the persons in 
the parlour, probably, all the time keeping their 
eyes on the shop, but never think of rising up 
to look on the ground. These are denominated 
lob-sneaks, and their practice has been very 
successful. By timing their attack, and select- 
ing the right places, I have been assured of 
2007. and 300/. in a week being obtained by one 
man anda boy. In this case, as in the other, 
the man’s risk of detection is very little; he 
opens the door, and stands ready to favour the 
boy’s escape, should any alarm be given, but 
touches no money until they are both in a place 
of security: and it will be seen that the Old 
Bailey calendar abounds with the trials of boy 
lob-sneaks, but no men, although in every case 
a man has been concerned in the robbery. 

“ There is a boy now in the penitentiary, who 
was under sentence of death for stealing fifty- 
three pounds from a till, with which he got off. 
When he knew where there was money, he 


would be sure almost of it; such was his talent | 


and determination. In this latter case, the 
money was stolen from a corn-chandler’s till. 
The boy went into the shop, and, by asking for 





some article, contrived to send the master of | 

| which neither the author nor commentator 
seems to have properly appreciated. 

and ran off; his confederates being near the | 


the shop some little distance from the counter, 
when he suddenly reached over, took the money, 


door. The loser of the cash ran after the boy, 
when he was, as it were, thrown down by acci- 
dent, and the boy got off. As they were after- 
wards going down the Hackney-road, one of 
his companions called out, in a joke, ‘ Ding! 
ding!’ meaning throw away! throw away! This 
was done to alarm him, and have a laugh at his 
expense. The boy, however, took the call as 
being a serious one, and threw the bag and its 
contents into a garden, and ran off; finding his 
mistake, he went back at night to recover it, 
when he was taken into custody; the owner, in 


| the interval, having been found.” 


We must content ourselves with exhibiting 
these few portraits: there are many others 
sketched, we have no doubt, with equal fide- 


| lity and talent. The volume which contains 


parlour taking a siesta—a common practice of | 


theirs, after the fatigues of early rising and 
labour. One butcher, at Bermondsey, was three 
times robbed of considerable sums in this way, 
before he would remove his cash from a desk in 
the front shop. ‘The boy who got it used to 
watch him, in the afternoon, close the door, and 


retire into the back-room; then jump over the | 
stall-board—there being no glass-sashes to pre- | 


vent his entrance—and sneak down on his 


hands and knees, until he saw an opportunity | 


of wrenching the lock; for which purpose he 
alwayscarried a prising instrument in his pocket. 


box, containing thirty pounds each time, from 
a house near Greenwich. 


He had ascertained | 


the time it was brought, and for what purpose, | 
to a gentleman’s house; and he laid his plans | 


so well, that after they had lost two, and when 
every caution would have been expected on the 
part of the owner, he succeeded in stealing the 
box a third time. 

“Their usual plan is to note those shops 
where bulks of money are kept in tills, or desks, 
in a front shop or parlour; next, to ascertain 
the movements of the family; and if they find, 
by continual watching, that the people of the 
shop retire at certain times to meals, or in the 
evening to the parlour for comfort, one will 
softly open the door, letting in a boy, who crawls 
on his hands and knees round the counter, and 


| 
| 









them cannot but attract the notice of the 
public, and particularly of all those who de- 
sire to reform and simplify our criminal laws. 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

Report of the Experiments made by a Medi- 
cal Committee of the French Academy of 
Science. ‘Translated, with Historical In- 
troduction and Appendix, by J. C. Col- 
quhoun, Esq. 8vo. Edinburgh: Cadell ; 
London, Whittaker. 

‘“‘ ComBren ne doit-on pas admirer la sagesse 

des médecins Anglais, qui, dans ces derniéres 

années, n’ont pas écrit un seul ligne sur le 
prétendu magnétisme animal?” 'This tribute 
to the discrimination and common sense of 
our English physicians, is from the pen of 


‘The same boy three times carried off a charity- | °° of their most talented continental bre- 


thren; and we are happy to say, they still 
hold the vantage ground on which it places 
them. Mr. Colquhoun is, we understand, 
an Edinburgh advocate (Anglice, barrister), 
and with his confrére, Mr. Peter Shaw, who, 
the winter before last, caught a little fly with 
“ srey body and black wings,” and wrote a 
book to prove that its eggs, when hatched, 
were the cause of the cholera, affords addi- 





tional evidence how sage was the old advice, | 


“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” Mr. Shaw was 
never able to account for his flies travelling 
so often against the highest winds—the best 
established instances of animal contagion that 
we know (blights) always moving with them ; 


and Mr. Colquhoun finds it equally difficult 





—_ 


to reconcile with reason the wonders of his 
“very subtile fluid,” which “ pervades the 
whole universe—is capable of receiving, pro- 
pagating, and communicating every impulse 
of motion”; produces “ a reciprocal influence 
between the heavenly bodies, the earth, and 
animated beings”; or “ circulates through 
the nerves”; ‘is capable of being directed 
outwards by a strong act of volition”; and 
“expands with such energy, as to form an 
atmosphere, or sphere of activity around the 
body similar to that of electrical bodies”! 
Indeed, Mr. Colquhoun seems, in some mea- 
sure, aware of the hopeless absurdity of his 
theories, and endeavours to shelter himself 
by constant reference to authority, and con- 
tinued allusions to popular prejudices. His 
title-page bears the names of Solon, Grotius, 
Cicero, and Bacon; nor has he been less 
liberal of quotations in the body of his work: 
by many degrees the most entertaining, is 
that which he gives from Sebastian Wirdig, 
and which contains in it a grave, ironical 
commendation of the extent of the science, 


“Totus mundus constat et positus est in 
magnetismo ; omnes sublunarium vicissitu- 
dines fiunt per magnetismum ; vita conser- 
vatur magnetismo; interitus omnium rerum 
fiunt per magnetismum.” ! 

“¢ You read that, Trim, as if the preacher 
were making game of the apostle,’ said my 
father. 

“<« And so he is, an’t please your honour,’ 
quoth the corporal.” 

But before we enter further into Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s work, we must notice a little piece 
of quackery which was enacted in this our 
Babylon not long since, as it appears closely 
related to the present question. A Professor 
Keil, from Jena, arrived here with a con- 
trivance of his own, “ powerful to allay soul- 
corroding pain.” It would cure aches and 
strains, sciatica and neuralgia, tic doloreux 
and cephalalgia; in short, it rivalled the 
celebrated Irish prescription, punch, which, 
as the song assures us, 

Cures the gout, 
The colic and the phthisic. 

This remedy was a magnet, which, laid on 
the part affected, certain forms being duly 
gone through, presto! the pain fled, and was 
succeeded by a sweet and tranquil sleep. 
Introduced at the library of the Royal So- 
ciety, the Professor had some conversation 
with a few of the Fellows, and being either 
unwilling, or unable, to afford any rational 
explanation of his system, or its modus ope- 
randi, was unanimously voted a quack. One 
of his disciples, however,—for even this per- 
son has disciples,—has attempted an argu- 
ment in his favour; and as it assumes an 
appearance of science we notice it, though 
scarcely deserving refutation. The argu- 
ment is this—Electricity is useful in certain 
nervous diseases; magnetisin is electricity, 
ergo, &c. 

To which we reply—first, magnetism és 
electricity, but of the very weakest kind; 


| thus, the spark from a magnet will barely 


ignite gunpowder, while a galvanic battery 
will burn iron, silver, or gold; the current 
of the former barely decomposes the weaker 
chemical compounds, while that of the latter 
the strongest cannot resist ; the former gives 
a shock scarcely perceptible, while the latter 
may be so increased as to kill instantaneously 
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one of the smaller animals. Why then use | 
the weakest when we can have the strongest, | 
and modify it to our will in quantity and in- 
tensity? But, secondly, the Professor neither 
employed electricity nor magnetism, for he 
merely laid his magnet on the affected part, 
using no means of eliciting the magnetic in- 
fluence, or of making the nerve the conductor | 
of an electric current! These magnets, there- 
fore, may quietly take their place beside 
Perkins’s metallic tractors. 

Now to return to Mr. Colquhoun, whose 

ardon we solicit for this little digression. 
He opens the pleadings by a view of the 
universality and antiquity of animal mag- 
netism :— 

“Tn all ages,” he says, “ a certain medicinal 
virtue has been ascribed to the touch of the 
human hand, to the placing of it upona sick 
person, or using it as a topical remedy, by rub- 
bing with it any part of the body which may 
happen to have been injured. This fact is fa- 
miliar to us all from our infancy, although little 
attention appears to have been hitherto paid to 
the operation, and scarcely any attempt made 

to assign a cause for the soothing influence. 
Natural instinct prompts a patient to apply his 
hand to any part of his body in which he feels 
pain. If he should happen to have received a 
blow, or any local bodily injury, the hand in- 
stinctively moves towards the suffering part, and 
probably rubs it gently. In the same manner 
in the case of a headache, a colic, &c., we na- 
turally seek relief from the application of the 
hand to the region where the pain is felt.” 

This discovery, that, when we break our 
shins over an unlucky stool, and then rub 
them to ease the smart, we are committing 
animal magnetism on ourselves, affords us 
almost as much delight as M. Jourdain ex- 
perienced at learning that he had been speak- 
ing prose forty years of his life without 
knowing it. But Mr. Colquhoun will permit 
us to observe, that in such cases, at least as 
far as our experience goes, the hand rubs 
both up and down, which, according to his 
own showing, destroys all magneticinfluence; 
furthermore, though “a powerful effort of 
volition ejecting the very subtile fluid,” may 
account most satisfactorily for our mag- 
netising others, it will give us no insight into 
the mode in which one operates on oneself. 
We the more insist on this, as in the next 
page he gives an account of a Spanish lady 
who cured herself of some nervous affection, 
by “slowly and cautiously approaching her 
fingers to the suffering part, until the edge 
of her nails reached the skin. The conse- 
quence was always a painful, but merely 
momentary itching.” Now, had it been 
one of Mr. Colquhoun’s countrywomen, the 
“itching,” we presume, would have come 
first, and “the approximation of the nails to 
the skin” been the consequence ;—but “they 
order these matters better” in Spain. 

The next point is curious, and worthy of 
all attention :-— 

“In investigating the customs of different 
countries, we sometimes stumble upon practices 
still more analogous to the magnetic processes. 
The author of the ‘Philosophie Corpusculaire’ 
informs us, that a family exists in the mountains 
of Dauphiné, who have been in the habit of 
magnetising, from father to son, for centuries. 
Their treatment, he adds, consists in conduct- 
ing the great toe along the principal ramifica- 
tions of the nerves. Kieser mentions that a 
similar mode of treatment has long prevailed in 

many parts of Germany, for the cure of rheu- 





matic and other complaints. We have probably 









all heard of the virtue ascribed to the great toe 


| of King Pyrrhus.” 


And yet we fear many of our readers 
may be lamentably ignorant touching those 
virtues of King Pyrrhus’ toe, though are they 
not written in the volumes of Pliny the na- 
turalist, lib. vii. cap. 11—* Pollicis in dextro 
pede tactu lienosis medebatur”’; which, in 


| Sir Hudibras, his excursion, is thus worthily 


translated— 
King Pyrrhus cur’d his splenetic 
And testy courtiers with a kick. 


The method in which the Dauphinois 
fathers magnetised their sons, by the appli- 
cation of the great toe to their principal 
nervous ramifications, quite outdoes Sclo- 
mon’s method of magnetising a refractory 
child with a rod ; but we are astonished how 
Mr. Colquhoun forgot a case so much in 
point as the pious friar in Boccacio, who 
performed such wonderful cures with a paring 
of the ¢oe-nail of St. Lawrence. We may 
surely hope it will be added when the second 
edition of his work: is called for. 

The transition is easy from King Pyrrhus’ 
great toe to other kings’ fingers; and this 
brings us to the “royal touch”—a privilege 
so long enjoyed by the kings of England and 
France. 

“ This power is said to have been first ascribed 
to Edward the Confessor, in England, and to 
Philip I. in France. The following was the 
formula adopted by the kings of France, in 
manipulating upon such cccasions: Le Roi te 
touche, Dieu te guerisse.” 

And we have not the least doubt that it 
accurately described the part which each of 
them performed. 

Some, indeed, of the writers upon Animal 
Magnetism, Mr. Colquhoun tells us, do not 
admit that there is much, if any, analogy 
between this mode of cure and the magnetic 
process. Incredulous dogs! how unsuited 
to this noble science, of the professors of 
which the great Petrus Pomponatius de- 
clares, “‘ Oportet praecantatorem esse credu- 
lum, et magnam fidem adhibere, et vehe- 
mentem imaginationem habere,’’— which, 
translated for the benefit of country gentle- 
men, means, that “an animal magnetist 
should abound in credulity, have a faith that 
would move mountains, and an imagination 
not troubled by the restraints of reason.” 

It would be unjust to our author, were we 
not to state that he has occasional lucid in- 
tervals, in which the absurdity of what he 
has been writing seems to occur to him: in 
one of these he offers this explanation or 
apology :— 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to repeat, that the 
alleged efficacy of these simple and natural re- 
medies, has been brought under notice merely 
in deference to the very general popular belief. 
Some of the professors of animal magnetism 
seem inclined to admit this efficacy, in certain 
cases, and in a certain degree; others deny it 
altogether, and ascribe the phenomena pro- 
duced solely to psychical influences.” 

Now, when these worthy gentlemen decide 
how far those ‘natural remedies” depend on 
‘psychical influences,” we shall give their 
verdict all due consideration. Meanwhile, 
one thing our author's Historical Introduc- 
tion fully evinces, viz., that the more bar- 
barous and ignorant were any people, the 
more did their superstitions and practices 
approach to a belief in, and employment of, 
animal magnetism; and we beg of him to 
make the most of this fact. 





But our author rises in sublimity, 

And, snow-ball like, he gathers as he goes along. 
Having first advanced, that a man’s will 
might have much power over his own or- 
ganization,—a fact we are not inclined to 
dispute,—he next notices “a still more in- 
credible power, mentioned by many authors, 
which enables an individual, by an energetic 
effort of volition, to produce very extraordi- 
nary effects upon the corporeal organism of 
others.” As this means, in plain English, 
that one man’s will might move another 
man’s muscles, of course, nothing like a 
rational defence of the opinion is to be looked 
for. Mr. Colquhoun’s pis aller on such oc- 
casions is authority. 

“The existence of such a power was main- 
tained by a pretty numerous sect of physicians 
and philosophers (?), during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Of these, I may notice 
as the most eminent, Pomponatius, Rodolphus 
Goclenius, Athanasius Kircher, Van Helmont, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, J. G. Burgraave, Joannes 
Bohnius, Jul. Cas. Vaninius, Cornelius Agrippa 
ab Nettesheym, N. Papin, Fludd, &c.! &c.!! 
&e.1!! 

This really is putting the argumentum ad 
verecundiam so strongly, that we find it im- 
possible to attempt a reply ;—what could we 
say against an opinion supported by the il- 
lustrious Mr. Goclenius, the renowned Mr. 
Vaninius, and three mighty great etceteras! 

Next week we shall proceed to examine 
the great and important Report itself, to 
which Mr. Colquhoun’s Introduction is but 
a preliminary flourish of trumpets, as (for the 
occasion deserves a simile) at the National 
Gallery of Practical Science, Mons. Davrain- 
ville’s Phys-harmonicon plays before the 
firing of Mr. Perkins’s steam-gun. 





Ettore Fieramosca; 0, La Disfida di Bar- 
letta: racconto, di Massimo D’Azeglio. 
(Ettore Fieramosca ; or, The Challenge of 
Barletta : a tale, by Massimo D’Azeglio.) 
Paris: Baudry; London, Treuttel & Co. 


Mayzont’s ‘ Promessi Sposi’—an imitation 
of the Waverley novels—appeared about five 
years since; and, so great was its success, 
that its author's fame as a dramatic poet was 
well nigh lost in that of a novelist. In spite 
of his Lombardisms, with here and there a 
dash of dialogue in the common Milanese 
dialect—more puzzling than broad Scotch 
to an English reader, even the jealous Tus- 
cans applauded the work. Its radical defect, 
however, was an awkwardness in the weaving 
of the story; the author continually taking 
up the wrong thread, so as, in several in- 
stances, to mar the interest he was endea- 
vouring to excite. Had it not been for this 
want of skill in the conduct of the fable— 
an unpardonable fault with the majority of 
romance readers—‘ I Promessi Sposi’ would 
have been as popular in translations as it was 
among the Italians. The well-defined variet 

of character, and the powerful scenes,—suc 

as the mountain knight’s remorse and agony 
during the hours of darkness and solitude, 
the fearful quarrels, and the more fearful 
overtures to friendship, among the Milanese 
populace in a drinking house, the plague in 
the city, with the indefatigable Cardinal Bor- 
romeo and the Capuchin, who by their —_ 
calmness calm the madness of despair, wit 

many others of almost equal force,—might, 
we think, still render it popular in England, 
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if placed in the hands of an able adaptator 
instead of a translator. 

A bold sketch—little more than an episode 
in the story—of the history of a nun, predes- 
tined from her birth, by her noble parents, 
to a cloister, and her dark crimes more darkly 
hinted at, appeared to Professor Rossini of 
Pisa, an admirable groundwork for an entire 
novel. Accordingly, he diluted its strength 
for the sake of filling up, adding some poor 
ingredients of his own, so that his fellow 
Tuscans themselves were compelled to ac- 
knowledge that ‘ La Monaca di Monza’ was 
insipid. ‘These are the principal Italian imi- 
tations of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. 

The author of the present is Manzoni’s 
son-in-law, who dedicates the first part to 
his mother, and the better half to his wife. 
He does not appear to have received any con- 
siderable share, as a marriage portion, of his 
father-in-law’s talent. The subject, that of 
thirteen Italians challenging thirteen French- 
men to preve their superiority in arms, is not 
well chosen; inasmuch as the event cannot 
be doubted when made the theme of an 
Italian romance. Indeed, everything con- 
nected with the combat, unless it be the very 
sudden and hopeless defeat of the thirteen 
Frenchmen, must be anticipated from the 
first. During the preparations for the lists, 
a love story, an unhappy one it must be con- 
fessed, moves our sympathy. ‘The young 
lady is married away from her impassioned 
lover, is drugged with a sleeping draught, 
nailed down in her coffin, brought to life and 
her prayers in a convent, and at last sacrificed 
to the brutality of Cesare Borgia: of course 
her death includes that of her lover, Ficra- 
mosca. 

The writing is that of a gentleman and a 
scholar, but timid, and sometimes careless. 
We have too much of description where it is 
needless; there is too much millinery work 
about it,—the shape and colour of a cap, a 
jerkin, or a lady’s stomacher, are not very 
interesting, though of the cinguecento era, if 
belonging to persons who possess nothing 
else to recommend them; nor is the deserip- 
tion of apartments and corridors, however 
antique, if unconnected with the business of 
the romance, anything to the purpose. In 
one instance we are taken into the kitchen 
merely to see the dinner cooked in the old 
style; and then we are marched up stairs to 
see it eaten “ nel tumulto d’ una mensa tanto 
numerosa,”’—a cinguecento company. Under 
the same error as a romaiice writer, the author 


gives us a letter from Pope Alexander VI. 


to his son Cesare Borgia, for no other pur- 
pose than to display his atrocities, which are 
already well known. A single sentence from 
this letter is enough :— 

“Yesterday the mother of Cardinal Orsino 
came and brought us the two thousand crowns, 
and requested she might, as usual, be permitted 
to send food to the castle ; this we freely granted, 
having already provided food for her son, and 
given him a powder for one month of life, and 
no more.” 

We translate a favourable specimen of the 
descriptive style :— 

The monastery on the island between Mount 
Gargano and Barletta was dedicated to St. Ur- 
sula. Its walls now present nothing to the 


view but a heap of ruin, covered with thorn 
and ivy; but at the period of our history they 
were in good preservation, and formed an edifice 
of a severe aspect; the monastery was erected 
by a princess of the house of Anjou, who, struck 








at last by conscience, went there to close in 
holiness a life passed in the frenzy of pleasure 
and ambition. A more tranquil or a. more 
soothing solitude could not be desired. 

Upon a rock, perhaps forty feet above the 
level of the sea, is a piece of fertile ground, 
about five hundred paces in circumference. At 
the side nearest the mainland arose the church: 
it was entered through a beautiful portico, raised 
on slender columns of dark granite; the inte- 
rior, divided into a nave and two aisles, with 
pointed arches, supported by reeded columns 
adorned with fretwork, received its light through 
long gothic windows, shadowed by stained glass 
representing the miracles of the saint. The tri- 
bune behind the high altar was circular, adorned 
with mosaics on a golden ground: there were 
seen the Deity in glory, and at his feet St. Ur- 
sula, with the eleven thousand virgins, conducted 
by the angels. 

The church, far from worldly dwellings, was 
generally empty. At appointed hours during 
the day and the night, the nuns alone assembled 
there to chaunt the psalms. It was towards 
nightfall, and while they sang the vesper behind 
the high altar, in monotonous voices, that a fe- 
male on her knees was praying by the side of a 
marble niche, covered by a canopy also of marble, 
which was crowded with foliage and animals, in 
the gothic taste: it was the spot where the 
bones of the founder of the monastery reposed. 
This female, covered to the pavement by a 
veil the colour of the marble, pale, motionless 


| mammalia. 





iguana, as in the other reptile -tribes, the 
teeth are merely organs of prehension and 
division ; it cuts off the bark of trees or tops 
of vegetables, but does not chew them pre- 
vious to swallowing. The iguanodon, on the 
other hand, must have masticated its food, 
as we find the points ground off the teeth, 
exactly as occurs in the molars of herbivorous 
It was of gigantic size, being 


| about seventy feet long, or twice the length 


in prayer, would have appeared a statue placed | 


there by the artist, if two long fair ringlets had 
not peeped out from beneath the veil, and if her 
eyelashes, upraised from time to time, had not 
shown her azure eyes, in which was expressed 
the most fervid devotion. 

This novel is, we understand, rather po- 
pular in northern Italy, though its defects 
are pretty generally acknowledged. 





The Geology of the South-East of England. 
By Gideon Mantell, F.R.S. London: 
Longman & Co. 


Mr. Gideon Mantell has long been known 


as one of the most laborious and successful | 


pioneers of which geology can boast; and 
the monograph of local geology which he 





has now favoured us with, is one of the most | 


interesting of its kind. 

structure of Sussex, the feature most deserv- 
ing of attention is what is called the Wealden 
formation: by this term are meant, the strata 
in the south-east of England, which are in- 
terposed between the lower arenaceous beds 
of the chalk formation and the Portland 
oolite. The fluviatile origin of the Wealden 
deposits is now universally admitted; and 
this fact, of so much interest and importance 
to British geology, has been mainly esta- 
blished by the labours of Mr. Mantell. The 
Wealden strata are usually separated into 
three divisions: the Weald clay,—the Has- 
tings beds, including the strata of Tilgate 
Forest,—and the Ashburnham limestones 
and shales. 

In the Tilgate Forest strata are discovered 
fossil remains of the most extraordinary in- 
terest; especially of the saurian or lizard 
tribe. ‘The iguanodon was discovered by 
Mrs. Mantell, in 1822; it was an herbivorous 
reptile, and pronounced by Cuvier to be the 
most extraordinary animal yet discovered. 
To Mr. Mantell, however, belongs the honour 
of pointing out the resemblance which its 











| teeth bear to those of a living species—the 


iguana, whence its name is derived. There 
was this remarkable difference, that in the 


In the geological | 


| 





of the largest crocodile, and had a horn like 
that of the rhinoceros. The thigh bone (in 
Mr. Mantell’s museum) is about two feet in 
circumference: and he rightly concludes, that 
the reptile which required it must have been 
of colossal dimensions. “ In truth,” says 
Mr. M., “I believe I have underrated its 
magnitude; for, like Frankenstein, 1 was 
struck with astonishment at the enormous 
monster which my investigations had, as it 
were, called into existence, and was more 
anxious to reduce its proportions than to 
exaggerate them.” In 1832, the discovery 
of another saurian animal rewarded the re- 
searches of Mr. Mantell: a valuable engray- 
ing of this extraordinary and _ interesting 
fossil is given in the present work. He has 
called it the Hyleosaurus, or lizard of the 
forest; and, from his profound knowledge of 
comparative anatomy, has shown that its 
structure differs from every known species 
of saurian animal. It had on its back a row 
of scaly fringes, some of them seventeen 
inches long, which, when erected, must have 
given the animal a very terrific appearance. 

Mr. Mantell’s work is one of great interest 
to all geologists; and its eloquence, together 
with the wonders it tells of, render it likely 
to be a favourite with all. He does not, how- 
ever, enter on the interesting subject of the 
denudation of the Weald, which Mr. Lyell 
has ably handled in his third volume. 

On this interesting district, once, no doubt, 

the Delta of some mighty continental river, 
we shall conclude in Mr. M.’s own words :— 
“If we attempt to pourtray the animals of 
this ancient country, our description will pos- 
sess more of the character of a romance than 
of a legitimate deduction from established 
acts. ‘Lurtles of various kinds must have 
been seen on the banks, and groups of enor- 
mous crocodiles basking in the fens and shal- 
lows. The gigantic Megalosaurus, and yet 
more gigantic Iguanodon, to whom the groves 
of palms and arborescent ferns would be mere 
beds of reeds, must have been of such pro- 
digious magnitude, that the existing animal 
creation presents us with no fit object of 
comparison. Imagine an animal of the 
lizard kind, three or four times as large as 
the largest crocodile, having jaws with teeth 
equal in size to the incisors of the rhinoceros, 
and crested with horns,—such a creature was 
the Iguanodon.” 

The work is embellished with numerous 
wood-cuts. 





A Monograph of the Testudinata. By Thomas 
Bell, F.R.S. Folio. Parts I. to TV. London: 
Halinbourg. 

Tus is the very extravagance of illustration. 

The plates are of the most sumptuous kind, 

drawn by Sowerby, lithographed by Lear, and 

printed by Hullmandel, to each of whom be all 
due honour. Of the introductory letter-press, 
scarcely sufficient has appeared to enable us to 
judge of the literary part of the work; but Mr. 
Bell’s papers on the subject, which have here , 
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ag eae —- 
tofore appeared in the ‘ Zoological Journal,’ the 
‘Transactions of the Linnzan Society,’ &c., and 
which have been referred to as authority by the 
most distinguished continental naturalists, in- 


cluding Cuvier himself, leave no doubt of his | 


competence to the task he has undertaken. The 


descriptions which accompany the plates seem | 


comprehensive and accurate, and his lists of 
synonymes show the most unwearied research. 
His division of the Testudinata into terrestrial, 
fluviatile, and marine, is both simple and natu- 
ral, and appears based on surer foundations than 
Cuvier’s five subgenera, depending on the va- 
rieties in the form and integuments of the feet 
and carapace. 

But the plates! the plates! We could almost 
wish ourselves “ a fine lively turtle,” (only not 


| Services to your country. 


the loggerhead) were we sure that our portrait | 


should flourish in such splendour, and our feel- 
ings live in an equally graphic sketch by Mrs. 
Charles Gore. 


Mémoires du Maréchal Ney, [Memoirs of 
Marshal Ney,| Duc d’Elchingen, Prince 
dela Moskowa. Publiés par sa Famille. 


{Second Notice.) 





We resume our notice of these interesting | 


Memoirs. The star of Napoleon was no 
sooner in the ascendant than Ney began to 
perceive and feel the change which that great 
master spirit was working in the destinies of 
France. The enthusiasm about the Conque- 
ror of Italy was all but universal: generals 
offered to resign their armies that he might 
leadthem. Moreau, it was publicly credited, 
was to marry one of Napoleon’s sisters; and 
generals and legislators alike crowded the 
levee of one who could appreciate the merits 
of both. Ney saw the change in the domes- 
tic, as well as public, state of the nation; he 
rejoiced in the return of order, but, as a re- 
publican, he was troubled with many fears. 

“Ney at length began to share in the same 
ideas and hopes. He perceived that every day 
some ferocious order, or some petty tyranny was 
suppressed. Asa substitute for the forced loan, 
aslight tax had been imposed, and the hostages 
set at liberty. Each individual Frenchman could 
now marry, and work for his livelihood in any 
manner he thought proper. No man had now 
to dread the interference of a free agent of the 
Directory; it was no longer necessary to sever 
the ties of his dearest affections, or submit to 
prescribed hours of rest and sleep: in fine, civil 
liberty remained unshackled. Nevertheless the 
power of government having become concen- 
trated, it had encroached upon certain rights; 
and men do not readily forego franchises which 
they have already enjoyed. The privileges of 
the city were reduced, and elections were no 
longer direct. The representatives voted, but 
did not debate the laws they passed. The tri- 
bune had long been considered a safeguard to 
liberty; and Ney, who till now had cared only 
for war and battles, saw with regret that it was 
reduced to silence. 

“ Other acts displeased him still more. The 
laws which excluded the nobles from public 
employments, had been repealed; and indivi- 
duals who had been banished for crimes against 
freedom, were admitted into the Senate. Sol- 
diers, though they care little about theories, are 
extremely susceptible concerning the choice of 
men appointed to put these theories into prac- 
tice; and the troops therefore felt some mistrust 
at the appointment of individuals who had shown 
themselves hostile to free institutions. Ney was 
an enemy to oppression, and would neither per- 
petuate nor extend it; but he would enter into 
no pact with the emigrants, still less would he 
suffer them to command those by whom they 


had been conquered. Like Moreau and Mac~ 








donald, Lefebvre had concurred in the establish- 
ment of the Consulate; and to him Ney confided 
his fears, asking him with a sort of bitterness, 
if the brave soldiers of the army of Sambre-et- 
Meuse were to become a prey to intrigue, and 
be delivered up to those whom they had defeated 
in battle? In this letter, Ney showed that his 
heart was lacerated, and Lefebvre hastened to 
apply balm to the wound. 

“** No, my dear Ney,’ he replied; ‘ times are 
altered, places are no longer bestowed by in- 
trigue, and every personal consideration must 
now yield to the public good. Do not believe, 
then, all that is told you about the government, 
which, you may be assured, is wholly devoted 
to those who, like you, have rendered eminent 
You see a proof of it 
in the confidence I have obtained; and another, 
in the appointment of Mortier, who was totally 
unknown here, to the command of the 17th di- 
vision. Be not therefore uneasy any longer, 
and depend upon it, my dear Ney, that all will 
go on well. 


“* Health and Friendship, Leresvre.’” 


Napoleon soon found out the way of sooth- 
ing the democratic temper of his . bravest 
officers: they seldom murmured on promo- 
tion; and, when Ney returned from leading 
the van of the army of the North, he found 
that Bonaparte was ready to honour him to 
the height of his deserts. ‘There was much, 
indeed, about Ney which Napoleon could 
not avoid liking: his presence of mind, his 
great bravery, his love of his soldiers, his de- 
sire to see the good and the courageous pro- 
moted, and his scorn and detestation of what- 
ever was mean and selfish, were all points 
which, as a man, the First Consul would 
naturally admire ; while, as a politician, he 
would see in him an armed right han1, which 
promised conquests and glory. Nor was Ney 
insensible of the uncommon merits of his new 
master: he spoke of him always as the first 
of leaders and the best of men,—they were 
soon to be more closely acqueinted. 

‘The First Consul was not insensible to 
Ney’s good opinion, and, whether from regard 
or from policy, determined to attach that general 
to his person. Madame Bonaparte approved of 
this resolution, and wished to concur in effect- 
ing it. She had recourse to those means which 
a woman knows so well how to employ, and 
called love to her aid. She brought about an 
attachment between Ney and a young female 
favourite of hers, and wound up the romance 
with the marriage of the lovers. Madame Louis 
Bonaparte had a friend of her childhood named 
Mademoiselle Auguié, a lovely and amiable girl, 
whose misfortunes rendered her still more in- 
teresting. She was the daughter of a former 
receiver-general, whose fortune had been 
greatly reduced by the revolution, She had 
seen her father thrown into a dungeon, and her 
mother, condemned to captivity by the same 
sentence, elude it at the cost of her life, in the 
hope of preserving from the ruffian grasp of her 
persecutors a last resource for her children. 

“ Josephine was desirous of promoting the 
happiness of a soldier whose future renown she 
foresaw, at the same time that she procured for 
her young friend the brilliant and honourable 
rank in society to which this interesting girl was 
entitled, and which Ney’s military rank, and the 
high respectability of his character, were calcu- 
lated to secure for her. Josephine therefore 
gave Ney a letter of introduction, enclosed in 
the following note, as grateful to his own feel- 
ings as it was flattering to the family to whom 
it was addressed. 

“© *T enclose you, General, the letter which 
you requested for Citizen Auguié. May I beg 
that you will read it. Ihave not mentioned in 


it all the good which I know and think of you; 
for I would leave this amiable family the satis- 
faction of discovering your good qualities them- 
selves. But I here repeat the assurance of the 
interest which both Bonaparte and I take in 
this marriage, and of the satisfaction which Bo- 
naparte will feel in promoting the happiness of 
two persons towards whom he entertains very 
particular feelings of regard and esteem. I 
share with him in this double feeling. 

“ «LAPAGERIE BONAPARTE.’ 

“ Ney was delighted with these prospects of 
domestic happiness ; for the young lady was as 
elegant and accomplished in mind as she was 
beautiful in person, and preparations were soon 
made for the wedding. In spite of Ney’s suc- 
cess in his profession, and the commands which 
he held during six years of warfare, his private 
fortune was but trifling; for he possessed only 
a small estate, whose value did not exceed 
eighty thousand francs. This was singular in a 
general officer of the van-guard, but it was not 
less true. He therefore trusted for future means 
to his talents in his profession ;—the world knows 
how the trust was redeemed. 

“ With the wreck of his fortune, M. Auguié, 
his father-in-law, had purchased the chateau of 
Grignon; there the marriage was celebrated. 

“In the village dwelt an old couple, who had 
been married half a century; Ney clothed them, 
and made them receive their second} nuptial 
benediction on the same day, and at the same 
altar with himself and his young bride; thus 
marking his own marriage by an act of benevo- 
lence. ‘ These old people,’ he observed, ‘ will 
recal to my mind the meanness of my own ori- 
gin; and this renewal of their long union will 
prove of happy augury for my own.’ 

“ The thought was the emanation of a noble 
mind, but the presage which it expressed was 
unhappily not to be accomplished.” 

By stratagems such as we have quoted, 
Napoleon united his fortunes with the intre- 
pid Ney, with the impetuous Murat, and 
other soldiers hardly less distinguished. We 
cannot, however, help observing, that as soon 
as Bonaparte had attained supreme power, 
all the simple single-heartedness of the re- 
publican generals was gone: we have no 
longer communications made to the execu- 
tive power, like those of Jourdan, Joubert, 
and Hoche; and though we are, from time 
to time, delighted with traits of individual 
kindness of heart, and devotion to the cause 
of France, displayed by Ney and others, it is 
plain they felt that they had got a master 
who enjoyed a power which he was resolved 
to keep. The character of Hoche is not yet 
understood in England: he had much of the 
old Roman in him; had great talents, great 
military skill, and, under a plain exterior 
and shepherd-like simplicity of manners, 
concealed the most boundless ambition. His 
letter to the Directory cannot but be, even 
now, read with lively interest :— 

“ Numerous complaints have been made and 
repeated to the Directory, against the French 
administrations established in the country occu- 
pied by the army, and which is not united to 
France. All the soldiers of the army loudly 
accuse these administrations as the cause of the 
famine against which it is forced to contend, if 
not in the seat of abundance, at least in a coun- 
try not wholly unprovided with food. Would it 
not be advisable to abolish these administrations, 
which, supposing them composed of the most 
honest persons in the world, are an immense 
expense to the country, without being in any- 
wise useful ?—for most of the commissaries who 

+ In France, when a couple has spent half a century 
in the joys of wedded life, the nuptial benediction is 
renewed, 
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compose them are ignorant of the language of 
the country, and, as foreigners, have no know- 
ledge of its productions, nor of the private for- 
tunes of its inhabitants. Is it not, moreover, 
to be feared that these commissaries, whose 
manners, tastes, and habits cannot resemble 
those of the population inhabiting the banks of 
the Rhine, should by injudicious exaggeration, 
and false political or administrative principles, 
disgust the latter with the French revolution, 
and the republican form of government? 


‘* Would it not be better and more useful to 
restore to the inhabitants of the territories oc- 
cupied by the army of Sambre-et- Meuse, their 
natural administrators the bailies?—and the 
ecclesiastical estates to the management of the 
chapters? Economy alone seems to call for 
this measure, which policy will not disavow. 
Who shall say that it will not bring back to the 
republic those affections which the rudeness and 
the errors of the French administrators have 
alienated? The man who is called to the ma- 
nagement of public affairs in his birthplace, is 
acquainted with the private means of each of his 
fellow-citizens, and he makes each share, in due 
and equitable proportion, the common burden 
imposed upon the country. Experience has 
proved that a chapter which, when its revenues 
were administered by its monks, could provide 
subsistence for ten thousand men, can now 
scarcely feed six or eight hundred. The abbey 
of Closterbock, near Coblentz, is an instance of 
this:—and let not this difference be attributed 
to the constant presence of armies, and to ex- 
haustion: improper administration of the pro- 
perty is alone the cause of it. Let the most 
enlightened men of the army be consulted on 
this head: Jourdan, Joubert, Kleber, Lefebvre, 
&c. It would therefore seem advisable to re- 
store to these countries their administrations, 
their civil tribunals, their magistrates, and their 
own customs. Let the chief commissaire-or- 
donnateur, or his subordinates, under the in- 
spection of the general-in-chief, make the de- 
mands of corn, cattle, horses, and generally of 
all things required by the defenders of the siate. 

“ But, it may be said, are you not going 
backward? will not public spirit be destroyed 
in the country? and if the territory should re- 
main attached to France, will not hatred of the 
republican name remain deeply implanted there ? 
Experience ought to have counteracted our de- 
sire to municipalize Europe. Moreover, I deny 
that the inhabitants can ever hate us more than 
they do at present; and in the supposition that 
a treaty of peace were to leave us strictly the 
left bank for our limits, I doubt the expedient 
of establishing the constitutional regime in the 
Palatinate, the Hundstruck, the Archbishopric 
of Treves, the Duchy of Berg, &c. No people 
can become republicans in a day, and they who 
purchase freedom at so high a price seldom love 
it, after being accustomed under a monarch to 
pay no taxes, or at least scarcely any. ‘There- 
fore, before we ascertain whether our opinions 
may become those of the Germans, from whom 





nature has formed us so different, let us wage 
war at their cost, since their sovereign forces 
us to make war. You are not going backwards. | 
When you introduced laws into the conquered 
territories, which could take place only after 
peace, it would then be time to send commis- 
sioners thither; and as they would then have 
no exactions to make, they would no doubt 
succeed if they conducted themselves with pru- 
dence.”’ 

The life of Ney, from the moment of his 
marriage till the fatal hour in which he laid | 
down his arms and became a victim, is written 
in that of Napoleon: his wonderful exploits 
and hairbreadth escapes, in the Russian ex- 
pedition, are almost without parallel. He 
had all the impetuous valour of Murat, with | 


ten times his coolness, and twenty times his 
talents. His name will live so long as bra- 
very and military skill are in request with 
the world. We must, however, break off for 
the present. 





The Bengal Annual. A Literary Keepsake 
jor 1833. Edited by D. L. Richardson. 
Calcutta: Smith. 

Tuts is the fourth volume of the Bengal 
Annual, and we deem it superior to any of 
its predecessors, not merely because its con- 
tents are more decidedly oriental, but because 
many of the articles exhibit an originality of 
thought and style, rarely displayed in publi- 
cations of this description. The volume 
opens with a comic extravaganza, called An 
Oriental Tale; the writer, Mr. H. M. Parker, 
professes his determination to gratify those 
critics who complained that the Asiatic An- 
nual displayed too little of the Asiatic cha- 
racter, and plunges at once into a description 
of an Indian morning, which makes the blood 
boil in our veins :-— 

** Tt was a magnificent morning in the month 
of May, 17 the thermometer stood precisely 
at 138° Fahrenheit in the sun, but was some 
degrees lower in the shade. It was a magnifi- 
cent morning. The southern blast roared over 
the vast sandy plains of Hindostan with a voice 
like thunder, and the heat of seven hundred 
thousand glass houses. The boars thought it a 
nuisance, and the tigers felt sickish; as for the 
birds and insects they had very little opinion 
on the subject, as most of them had been killed 
by the heat: but the snakes were prodigiously 
lively. —There—there’s a crash! hark, what a 
bellowing, what a howling, what a screeching, 
—see—down goes a gigantic palm with a 
rush and roar like the voice of an earthquake. 
He has levelled a hundred saplings in his fall, 
and ground two very respectable Yogees into 
powder. But the uproar still continues. * * * 
Let us see what is the matter—oh! as I sup- 
posed—a tiger and a buffalo, coming to drink 
up the last quart of water which lies in a little 
patch of marsh, have got themselves into a suf- 
ficiently absurd situation—a playful boa has 
embraced them both with all the warmth of affec- 
tion for which his friendly race is remarkable.” 

The heat awakes the hero of the tale :— 

**Rajah Kubbadar Cham, Buhador Jung, a 
Raji Poti, vulgarly called a Rajhpoot, was the 
chief of an extensive and fertile territory in the 
Soobadary of Budge Budge. * * * This fortu- 
nate territory had long bid defiance to all in- 
vaders, while the giant hosts of the celebrated 
Tamarlane, great Cham of the Tartarians, had 
rolled back from it like the clouds from the 
mountains on one side, the disciplined brigades 
of Lord Clive, Baron Plassey, had made a more 
regular recoil on the other, leaving behind them 
in a disastrous retreat Majors Mimms and 
Simms of the Calcutta militia, and Cornet Dun- 
stable of the flying artillery. 

Rajah Kubbadar Cham falls in love with 
Nealini, the daughter of a Brahmin, whom 
the author, by some inexplicable blunder, 
makes also a good Mohammedan; he carries 
her off by force from her father Rammy 
Sammy, and confines her in his capital Budge 
Budge, but unfortunately places her in dan- 
gerous propinquity to the gallant Major 
Mimms. Rammy Sammy carries his com- 
plaints before the Governor-General, and a 
council is held to deliberate on the means of 
redressing his wrongs :— 

“The fame of the wrong sustained by this 
venerable man spread from the Indus to the 
river of ‘Tolly.—*‘ Inshalla,’ said the celebrated 














Tamarlane, ‘ Mashallah,’ ‘ Istuffer Allah.’ Shall 
a kum-bukht janwur like Kubbadar Cham laugh 
at the beard of a true believer? ‘ Inshallah,’ 
the jackass is born who shall defile his grave— 
* Mashallah,’ whose dog is he ?—‘ The liberty 
of the subject is infringed in the person of one 
Rammy Sammy,’ said the great Lord Clive, 
Baron Plassey, to his council. ‘A Habeas 
Corpus has been granted by the Supreme Court 
for the production of the body of one Nealini, 
but the Advocate General wishes himself in 
Erebus if Kubbadar Cham pays any more atten. 
tion to it than if it were a tailor’s bill. Now, as 
I am very careful of the liberty of the subject, 
gentlemen, here is a good cause for war.’ 

“* What has he got in his treasury?’ inquired 
the Council unanimously. 

‘** Ninety-three crores, seventeen lacs, six 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-one rupees, 
two annas, and four pice, by Jupiter!’ replied 
the Baron, rubbing his hands. ‘Agreed— 
agreed,’ said the Board—‘ we must defend the 
liberty of the subject. Mr. Secretary, make out 
a resolution, and direct Major-General Sir San- 
goree McAngry to march upon Budge Budge 
with the whole brigade.’ ” 


The siege of Budge Budge is undertaken, 
and advances rapidly ; it is now the Rajah’s 
turn to hold a council, but the deliberation 
turns chiefly on the interpretation of some 
prophetic verses, dark and mysterious as 
those which foretold the extinction of the 
house of Ravenswood :— 

When the eater of jam, 
And the eater of ham, 
Fly with wings from the precipice hard by the river, 
Gh then there is danger to Kubbadar Cham, 
Which shall turn into water his liver, his liver. 


“*That’s false, by Indra!’ cried the chief, as 
he repeated the last line with emphatic scorn. 
* Shukkur Allah! I should like to see the grand- 
son of that dog who could turn my liver to 
water.’ * * * 

“*Yet I know not what to think, Nealini 
loves jam better, I fear, than she does me; and 
that eternal Major Mimms does nothing on 
earth that I can discover, but eat grilled ham, 
drink soda water, and play upon the German 
flute. But as for their flying from that preci- 
pice, which the grandfather of goats cannot look 
over without making his head spin like a teto- 
tum, that’s all stufk’” 

We have next a night-piece, that is a 
proper pendant to the description of the In- 
dian morning already quoted :— 

«1 have said it was a night in the south-west 
monsoon. Overhead a star and a half appeared 
wading despondingly through an ocean of black 
humid-looking clouds, which every now and 
then hurled down a cataract of lukewarm water 
(called rain in India) on the already flooded 
earth. Forty millions of gigantic frogs drank 
their fill, ate frogs less than themselves, and 
croaked like thunder round the fortress of Budge 
Budge ; and they were answered by other thun- 
ders from the pitchy firmament, which kept 
rumbling and spluttering as if universal nature 
had the colic. About every five minutes, a 
man ora cow was killed by lightning; while 
a thick, dank, damp, steamy, fumy, clammy, 
hot moistness clung to everything and every- 
body, like a close-fitting garment of Cholera 
Morbus turned up with fever, liver lapelles and 
skirts. Neither had the frogs and the thunder 
all the noise to themselves ;—every now and 
then the jackals set up a screaming like the 
yell of twenty thousand furies; occasionally a 
wild burst of howling and wailing announced 
some village becoming extinct under the fangs 
of the blue cholera: or a crash, a plunge, and 
a roar, indicated the precipitation of another, 
with all its inhabitants and two or three miles 
of some worthy gentleman’s estate, into the 
muddy billows of the Ganges, Then did the 
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alligators smack their chops, with a noise as of a 
volley of small arms, and feasted like aldermen; 
in short, it was a Bengal night in the rains, 
so there is no necessity to say any more about 
it.” 

On such a night, the Rajah discovers Major 
Mimms serenading Nealini; he arrests the 
amorous officer, and summons his nobles 
to dine and deliberate on the fate of the 
culprits. 

«* Kubbadar Cham sat sad and silent in the 
midst of this magnificence. He partook of no- 
thing but a few curries and pillaus, a stew of 
kid, vinegar, garlick, prunes, peaches, figs, 
saffron, green ginger, and new potatoes called 
chug; some sour cream, well sugared, powdered 
with cinnamon and filled with burnt almonds 
and lemon peel, and half a dozen bottles of 
London porter. The rest ate as men do in a 
besieged fortress, that is uncertain of the future, 
and wisely laying ina supply to meet the uncer- 
tainty. Chiefs, Rajahs, Hookahburdars, Chams,’ 
said the chieftain, after the bottle had circulated 
pretty briskly for about an hour. ‘ My harem 
—beard of the prophet, mustachios of Budh— 
my harem has been dishonoured by a scoundrel 
of a Feringhee making a lugubrious howling 
under the verandah—what is his doom ?’ 

“*Burn him,’ responded the chiefs with 
edifying unanimity and a profound salam. 

“And Nealini, to whose renown he awoke 
this atrocious uproar ?’ 

“*Burn her,’ answered the nobility, taking 
off their heel taps.” 


The dénowement is unparalleled in the whole 
range of romance, and we must, therefore, 
notwithstanding its length, quote it entire :— 

“On the summit of the pyre stood the dark- 
eyed Nealini and the undaunted Mimms. She, 
bent as a drooping lily! he, erect as a forest 
oak: she, with her eyes downcast in terror and 
modesty, for she was unveiled before many men ; 
he, looking thunder and lightning at Kubbadar 
Cham, at his army, at heaven and earth. Proud- 
ly stood the British hero in white shorts and 
silks, a red coat and brass buttons, with a pair 
of tasty fringe epauletts hanging well in front, 
a narrow tight white neckcloth, hair elaborately 
curled and powdered, a gold laced three-cor- 
nered cocked hat, and a pig tail. His beautiful 
companion clung to him as the honeysuckle to 
the elm, now turning her large dark eyes on his 
for consolation, then hurriedly glancing around 
her in despair. Mimms ever ‘ plus grand que 
le sort,’ now turned to comfort his partner in 
affliction, now to vent his wrath on the Hindoo 
chieftain. ‘ Be calm, sweetest—you particular 
pig; suffocation is a trifle, and we shall be 
suffocated long before we are burnt. I wish I 
had your nose within reach of my thumb and 
forefinger !—my beloved Nealini—you’re not 

worth kicking !—even in this last hour—you 
baboon-faced blackguard!—I die happy, for 
you are by my side— may you be particularly 
— Ah poor Bob!’ said the Major toa sad 
and austere-looking creature, which in the shape 
of an immense grey bird with long white legs 
and a grizzled head, alighted on one corner of 
the pile, ‘poor Bob, never more shall I give 
thee a cat to swallow, or a shoulder of mutton 
or a box of calomel pills. By Jupiter, a thought 
strikes me; cling to me, Nealini; they fire the 
pile: cling to me for life, for life!’ The smoke 
ascended through the brush-wood as Mimms 
caught Nealini in one arm, and making a pro- 
digious spring clasped the adjutant round the 
neck with the other. The astonished bird, 
whose gravity and staidness of demeanor were 
infinitely disturbed by this unexpected embrace, 
suddenly betook himself to his wings, and stag- 
gering and fluttering rose a yard or two in the 
ar, but the weight of two human beings was 
unfavourable to this mode of progression. Says 














the adjutant to himself,‘I am not the Rokh, 

who carried Sindbad the sailor and a couple of | 
elephants ;’ so as he had gone too far to “ fetch,” 

as sailors call it, the battlements of the fortress | 
again, he let himself gently fluttering down to 
earth, breaking the fall of the two individuals, 
who clung to him as though his broad mighty 
wings were Mons. Lunardi’s parachute, and not 
coming on Terra Firma with a thred, and a 
thwack ; but softly, and like a snow flake or a 
rose leaf. The beleaguering army shouted for 
joy at this novel and curious spectacle, and in 
a few minutes the happy and miraculously pre- | 
served lovers were safe in the British camp. 

“ Kubbadar Cham saw, that the prophecy was | 
accomplished, ‘ The eater of ham and the eater | 
of jam’ had ‘ flown with wings from the preci- | 
pice hard by the river.’ He accordingly followed 
the most approved practice on such occasions, 
cut the throats of all his wives, threw all his 
little children into the wells, put on a pair of 
small clothes well dyed with turmeric, and 
having swallowed an ounce or two of opium, 
rushed out on His Majesty’s 120th Foot, and | 
the Honorable Company’s 97th or Tolly’s Nul- 
lah Invincibles, who very politely received the 
chief and his followers on their bayonets.” 

The new Sanscrit professor of Oxford has 
contributed a brief notice of the heroic poetry 
of the Hindoos, with some translated speci- 
mens. The two spirited ballads of Prithu 
Rai, are curious examples of oriental chival- 
rous feeling. 

The lively tale of ‘ Hoojjut Beg and the 
Suodagur’s wife,’ is very similar to one of the 
stories in the Thousand and One Nights ; 
the question of the parentage of that cele- 
brated collection of stories, which Schlegel 
would transfer from Arabia to India, excites 
so much attention on the continent, that we 
should have been glad if Mr. Stuart had 
given us some account of the materials from 
which he derived his version of the story. 

Lieut. Westmacott has contributed a very 
interesting description of Rampoor, the capi- 
tal of Bussahir, a country situated in the 
Himmalaya. At the fair held in Rampoor, 
May 1832, Lieut. Westmacott had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of the Tartar tribes ; it 
appears from his account, that the character 
of these “children of the desert has altered 
little since the days of Timur.” 

We were greatly pleased with the tale of 
‘ Sironi,’ and the singularly wild romance of 
‘ Diaram Puttah;’ both unfortunately are too 
long to be extracted, and they will not bear 
abridgment. The story of ‘ Mohurrum’ is 
not quite so good, though it contains some 
very vivid sketches of the great Timur. 

It has rarely been our chance to derive so 
much pleasure from an Annual, as_ this 
volume has afforded us ; we shall not, there- 
fore, dwell on some little defects which we 
have found, but which are neither numerous 
nor important. If disposed to complain, we | 
should find fault with the disproportionate 
quantity of verse contained in the volume, 
because there are few of the pieces that rise 
beyond the usual mediocrity of Annual poetry. 





A General View of the United States of America. 
London: O. Rich. 


Tuts little work has been compiled by Mr. Rich 
himself, and contains a great deal of valuable 
information. We have a sketch of the history of 
the United States—a geography and statistical 
account of them—much valuable information 
relating to the education and the condition of 
the people, and some that is curious relating to 
literature ; with a brief account of the constitu- | 


tion of the several States, and other important 
matters.—We are so anxious for the general 
diffusion of education among the people of Eng- 
land that we cannot refrain from quoting the 
account of the 

Common Schools or Free Schools. 

“It is obvious that the character of the mass 
of the people will be formed in these schools, 
because the great majority cannot, from their 
circumstances, afford to seek higher or better 
education than can be obtained in them. These 
schools, therefore, demand the first attention in 
a free state, and happily for New England 
received this attention so early, that they have 
always constituted the foundation of what is 
most peculiar and valuable in the character of 
its inhabitants. One of the advantages of the 
system is, that the whole population is made to 
take a direct personal interest in the business 
of education, and to carry it on in the way best 
suited to supply the general wants. The people, 
in their town-meetings, vote the money, by their 
committees spend the money, and by their 
children get the benefits of the outlay: the 


| whole management of the schools is directly in 


their hands. Another great advantage is, that 
the schools are supported by a tax upon pro- 
perty,—although this remark does not apply 
strictly to all the states, in some of which there 
is a public fund for bearing a certain proportion 
of the expense. But every where in New Eng- 
land, except in Connecticut, they are supported 
by a tax on the property of all. It is therefore 
an arrangement eminently beneficial to the 
poorer classes of the community. In most 
towns, one fifth of the inhabitants pay at least 
one half of the tax, and, instead of sending one 
half of the scholars, do not send one sixth. Of 
course the school tax is substantially a tax on 
the rich to educate the children of the poor; 
and it is thus equally beneficial in its operation 
upon both parties. The poor have the promise 
of the law and the constitution that their children 
shall be educated, and thus preserved from the 
greatest temptation to crime: the rich are as- 
sured that they shall live in a community where 
universal education shall keep the foundations 
of society safe, and afford them a greater per- 
sonal security than the law can offer. In this 
way the system of free schools, as practically 
carried into operation in New England, is to be 
regarded as a great moral police, to preserve a 
decent, orderly, and respectable population ; to 


| teach men, from their earliest childhood, their 


duties and their rights; and, by giving the 
whole mass of the community a sense of cha- 
racter and a general intelligence, make them 
understand the value of justice, order, and 
moral worth, and more anxious to maintain them 
than the law itself can be.” 

The following also may interest the reader— 

“ The first printing press in the United States 
was set up at Cambridge, by the exertions and 
joint contributions of different individuals in 
Europe and America, in 1638. The first work 
published was the Freeman’s Call, and the se- 
cond, the Almanac for New England, both in 
1639; the first book printed was the New Eng- 
land Version of the Psalms, an octavo volume 
of 300 pages. In 1676, books began to be 


| printed in Boston: in 1686, printing was known 
| in Philadelphia; and, 1693, in New York. In 


1700, there were but four printing-offices in the 
colonies; at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, there were 300 in the United States; and 


| in 1830, there were about 1200. In 1800, about 


100 original books and pamphlets were printed 
annually: in 1825, the titles of 590 original 
works and 257 reprints were collected without 
difficulty, and the number of all kinds now 
published is much greater, including nearly all 
books of general interest and value which ap- 
pear in London and Edinburgh, and many 
translations from the German and French.” 
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Newspapers. 

“No newspaper appeared in the colonies 
until 1704, when the News Letter was issued at 
Boston, and continued till 1776. The first paper 
published in Philadelphia was issued in 1719, 
and the first in New York in 1733. In 1775, 
there were 37; in 1801, there were 203; in 
1810, 358; and, at present, probably not less 
than 1200.” 

Periodical Publications. 

“The earliest magazine attempted in the 
colonies was the General Magazine, published 
at Philadelphia (1741), by Benjamin Franklin, 
then a printer in that city; but it was sustained 
only six months. In 1743, a weekly magazine 
was started in Boston, but was continued only 
four weeks. In the course of the succeeding 
twenty years, twelve or fourteen others were 
attempted in the different cities, which, however, 
all failed; and it is believed that, in 1775, not 
one existed in the country, with the exception 
of the Pennsylvania Magazine, begun in that 


contributor. All such works, in fact, made their 
way, for a long time afterward, slowly and with 
much difficulty. In 1810, there were twenty- 
four, of which the Portfolio, edited by Mr. Den- 
nie, in Philadelphia, and the Anthology, edited 
at Boston, were the principal of general interest. 





experience cannot imitate; and yet perhaps he 
(I use the masculine gender for convenience) 
cannot wholly escape the style and manner 
adopted by his contemporaries. ‘The same 
causes that formed the fashion in which they 
express themselves, formed also his own method 
of thought and peculiarities of diction. 

“ I see the principle and moral of this hook 
slowly working their way. ‘To tell truth of one 
period, is to prophesy the events of the next. 
Adieu, Reader; wouldst thou see me unmasked 
—thou must come behind the scenes of this 
world; and when the lamps are out, and the 
curtain dropped, thou shalt know me for what 
Iam. But there is only one authority who can 
admit you behind those scenes—and his name 
is——Deatu!” 
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THE TIMES WE LIVE IN! 
“There are many more individuals, at present, 


year, of which Thomas Paine was a principal | than teemesty, whe ave shle to egpase the steam, 


and combat error; but then I must answer, that our 
age is as easily imposed upon as any whatsoever.”— 
Bayle, art. « Abaris.’ 


Tuus spoke Bayle of the age in which he lived; 


, and posterity has already confirmed his decree. 


The number is now greatly increased, amount- | 


ing, probably, to about 100. The London 
Quarterly and the Edinburgh Reviews are regu- 


larly republished ; the North American Review, | 


edited in Boston, by A. H. Everett, and the 
American Quarterly, conducted in Philadelphia, 
by R. Walsh, the former since 1815, the latter 
since 1827, are the leading reviews of the coun- 
try, and have each a circulation of between 
3000 and 4000 copies, to which their execution 
amply entitles them. The American Monthly 
Review, commenced in 1832, and so far very 
ably conducted, promises to fill a desideratum 


How happy are we, that the same thing cannot 
be said of our times! Our happier destiny has 
cast our lot amidst the full blaze of meridian 
intelligence; and the shadows of lite—(for 
shadows there must be, where there is light)— 
are reduced to the smallest possible dimensions. 
We travel thirty miles per hour by steam; we 
sum, or may sum up our washing-bills by ma- 
chinery; we measure calico by the geometric 
mile, and cotton twist by the earth’s circum- 


| ference. We write antediluvian natural history ; 


in American literature, being devoted entirely | 


to criticisms of the works which issue from the 
American press.” 





THE opinion we offered on the merits of this 
singular work has been borne out by public judg- 
ment, and already a second edition is called for. 
Those who have read it may be curious to see 
the new preface—here it is:— 

“‘ The composition, or the compilation, of this 
Work has been attributed to various persons, 


we know more of the earth’s construction, than 
would probably be warranted by “him who 
made it.’”” We have, moreover, rediscovered 
the secret of hieroglyphics; and may be better 
versed in Egyptian lore than the Pharaohs 
themselves. We revive palimpsestic MSS., and 
read the charred cinders of Herculaneum. We 
drive tunnels under rivers and towns, and sus- 
pend bridges overthem. We divide the watery 
regions with the cod and herring, by means of 
our diving-bells; and we outstrip the flight of 
the eagle with our balloons,—in short, we do 
what we please with Nature ; and she is no more 
able to keep her own secrets than—any other 
of her sex. We have schools for every age, 


| academies for every art and science, learned 


some of note sutlicient to make me fancy that | 


it has a merit of which I was not at first pro- 
perly aware. It is not for me to contradict 


such flattering reports. Let me content myself | 


with laughing in my sleeve at the mistakes that 
have occurred in affiliating a foundling which 
can make but one step from the cradle to the 
grave. The real writer of ‘ Godolphin’ is yet, 
and ever will be, unrevealed. He enjoys the 
satisfaction of giving to the world the fruit of 
his thoughts, his speculations, and his experi- 
ence—he leaves to others the responsibility of 
his errors. 

“ Some indeed, say, that this book is a trifle 
of Mr. D’Israeli’s ;—others, that it is either an 
imitation of Mr. Bulwer, or a bantling he has 
good reason to disown. I have heard it attri- 
buted to Colonel Caradoc—and to Mrs. Norton 
—to the Turkish Ambassador—and to the joint 
labours of Mr. —— who is living, and Lady 
Caroline L who is no more. I suspect that 
that none of these conjectures are right; but 
I am so much pleased with them all that I 
will not venture decidedly to contradict one of 
them. This much will I say, that as no woman 
would have written some parts of the book, so 
no man could have written the whole! and that 
it is soberly and bond fide far more of a bio- 
gtaphy than a romance. One who writes from 





societies, both stationary and ambulatory ; while 
universal knowledge is cut up in ha’p’orths and 
pen’orths; and treatises are printed for little, 
and sold for less. Wisdom no longer cries out 
in the streets disregarded, but is brought to 
every man’s door as regularly as his milk and 
hot rolls. Every Macadamizing (or academizing) 
Paddy is a geologist, and every Shelagh studies 
botany, as she perambulates her basket through 
Covent Garden. Your commonest chimney- 
sweeper is a rising genius, your poulterer is an 
ornithologist, your knife-grinder a mechanist, 
and every man you meet a walking encyclo- 
pedia! It is impossible to pop one’s nose out 
of doors, without running it against some pal- 
pable indication of the march of mind; and 
from the improvement of a metropolis to a 
patent corkscrew—from a rail-road to a box of 
instantaneous light—there is scarcely an object 
of use which does not 
Snuffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange. 

With such miracles of art and ingenuity daily 
called into being for our recreation—with such 
treasures of science opening before us—there is 
some excuse for those honest enthusiasts who 
believe in the perfectibility of man, and are 
ready to cry out, at every turn, Venimus ad sum- 
mum fortune. Unluckily, however, for such 


pretensions, the notion is by no means new; 








and national self-conceit, like individual, is not 
of yesterday. Every age being suited to the 
intellectual condition of the people who flourish 
in it,—or the people being suited to the age,— 
(1 don’t care a farthing which hypothesis is as- 
sumed )—it necessarily passes, as long as it lasts, 
for the best of all possible ages ; and only loses 
its character for excellence, when judged by the 
lights of posterity. 

The Hottentots, doubtless, esteem themselves, 
in their generation, very pretty philosophers; 
and it ought not to surprise us, if the cotempo- 
raries of Noah should have thought it a pi 
to drown so learned and pious a world, as that 
of which they constituted the grace and orna- 
ment. “The sage who looks with calmness,” 
says D’Alembert, ‘upon the different epochs of 
society, his own included, perceives that mankind 
have at all times been pretty much alike;” and 
those who are neither calm nor sage, make a 
shift to discover that the claims of their pre- 
decessors to superiority have not been parti- 
cularly well founded, whenever the wisdom of 
their ancestors happens to thwart some per- 
sonal interest. This consideration certainly is 
entitled to stand as an argumentum ad verecun- 
diam, and may induce a reasonable doubt con- 
cerning the absolute perfection of this present 
nineteenth century. Notwithstanding its great 
show of curiosities, and its seven-league-booted 
strides in science, one cannot but suspect, at 
times, that intellect has its counter-marches as 
well as its marches; and that those persons are 
not altogether so wrong, who maintain, with 
Rabelais, that the world is “autant grue que 
jamais.” It must, for example, be admitted as 
some little discount upon the gimcracks and 
whirligigs of our leviathan manufactories, that 
they keep the children employed for fourteen 
hours a day, and feed them worse than if they 
worked but four. So, too, although the philan- 
thropist may be delighted with the multiplica- 
tion of mechanics’ institutions, infant schools, 
and other similar tokens of the scientific im- 
provement of the working classes ; yet the plea- 
sure would surely be both purer and more 
intense, were it not for the confounded lot of 
prisons and penitentiaries which frown in their 
vicinity. While facilities daily increase, to 
lighten labour, and to produce all sorts of com- 
forts at the cheapest rate, it is rather provoking 
to find the inequality of conditions increase, 
and the effort necessary for keeping life and 
soul together, and for maintaining caste in the 
world, grow hourly more severe. For my own 
part, I cannot help doubting,—God forgive my 
hardness of heart,—concerning the progressive 
wisdom of a nation, in which the manufacturing 
classes are for ever in revolt against their em- 
ployers, and struggling for a share of the very 
small profits derived from the working of capital 
—where the agricultural labourers are burning 
their masters’ barns and stacks, by way of making 
corn cheap—and where the few operatives, who 
have a little money in their pockets, and a little 
brains in their heads, are flying from the boasted 
centre of civilization, to seek ease and liberty 
in the wilds of America, or among the savages 
of the antipodes. 

Every prospectus of a new newspaper, and 
the preface of every new treatise on “ Useful 
Knowledge,”—(I wonder what sort of know- 
ledge that is, which is not useful,)—informs the 
public that the commodity in which it deals, is 
power. The quotation is as trite as the maxims 
of a writing-master’s copybook ; yet, somehow 
or other, the world is still most superstitiously 
afraid of that “gunpowder Percy,” the truth. 
In the general scramble for power, between 
those who have got, and those who would ob- 
tain more than their share, ignorance seems to 
be much more cherished than knowledge. The 
upper classes, instead of acquiring information, 
and raising themselves to the level of the people, 
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are only intent on shutting up the fountains of 
genuine instruction, and reducing the mass to 
the level of their own inefficiency. The sovereign 

ple, on the other hand, instead of favouring 
inquiry, listen only to those who flatter their pre- 
judices ; and they are as ready as their betters, to 
knock any one on the head who ventures to show 
himself wiser than his neighbours. How many 
Quintus Curtiuses have leaped into the gulf of 

pular ignorance, and sacrificed themselves, to 
teach the people the hollowness of those pre- 
tensions, by which the world has hitherto been 
Jed so patiently by the nose! It is not so 
long ago since Priestley had his house burned 
about his ears, and Gilbert Wakefield was sent 
to gaol, for unveiling this mystery; and if their 
case has been more advantageously considered 
of late years, there are still few who would dare 
to apply the general principle of tolerance 
to any whose doctrines are a shade or two 
more at variance with popular credence. In 
spite of all the amendment in public opinion, 
(and, in some respects, this amendment is con- 
fessedly great, ) the habit of slavish dependence 
on authority is as strong as ever; and the more 
gross the humbug which is propounded ex ca- 
thedrd, the more implicitly it is swallowed by 
the gaping multitude. In France, for instance, 
after forty years of calamitous revolution, and 
after an endless variety of empirical attempts at 
good government, the Jesuits do not give up in 
despair ; and the great body of the people area 
hundred miles away from the attainment of any 
thing like sound first principles. What a pretty 
specimen of the march of Gallic intellect is the 
politico-statistico-moralo-religious theory of the 
St.-Simonians—that ne plus ultra of ethical dis- 
covery! The wisdom of our ancestors, in set- 
ting up papal infallibility asa test of theological 
truth, is laughed to scorn by the superior cun- 
ning of the Pere Enfantin’s infallibility, which is 
established for fixing the standard of orthodoxy 
concerning every possible proposition in the 
whole round of human knowledge! Observe, 
also, the practical end to which it points; for 
each man being entitled, according to the sys- 
tem, to share of the earth’s increase, according 
to his talent, multiplied by his usefulness, it 
follows that the St.-Simonian Pope, who is able 
and willing to think for all the world, on a 
whole encyclopwdia of particulars, cannot be 
fobbed off with less than whatever he may choose 
to take. The adveniente mundi vespero of the 
old priests was nothing, as compared with this 
grasping scheme of public delusion. What a 
delightful spark, also, of the illumination of the 
times, is that other piece of French dupery, 
Mesmerism ¢—a simple revival of the exploded 
roguery of the convulsionaires, and of the miracles 
of the Abbé Paris! What an illustrious set 


of philosophers, too, are the French Kautists, | 


who, as was observed lately in the Atheneum, 
run stark staring mad, in search of the “ ab- 
solu ;”” and who shut themselves up in the dark, 
—not to recover their reason, after the old bed- 
lamite prescription, but to hold an uninterrupted 
intercourse with their own hallucinations,—or, 
as they term it, with their “ moi.’ While such 
mystifications as these can be passed, not 
merely on the rabble, but on the éife of the 
litterati, we must own, that if the cards have 
been changed by the revolution, the game that 
is playing continues strictly the same. 


We English, however, are little justified in 
flinging the first stone at the credulity of our 
neighbours. Our progress in ethical and poli- 
tical knowledge is not a whit more edifying. 
Have we not Vice-Suppressing Socicties, the 
new-fangled honesty of the whitewashing Insol- 
vent Courts, and the labour notes and the pa- 





_ + As an effort is being made by some interested par- 
ties, to introduce this profitable humbug into England, 
— prepared an article expressly on the subject. 
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rallelograms of Robert Owen? Have not our 
politicians solved the problem of society, and 
discovered the principle of political and physical 
prosperity, in universal agitation?—and has 
not Orator Irving done as much for the politics 
of the world to come, by his inefiable commen- 
taries on the mysteries of the unknown tongues? 

If any doubt be entertained of the equivocal 
progress of mind in England, let the doubter 
take up the first newspaper that comes to hand, 
and peruse the advertising columns of those 
literary midwives, the publishers. The bulk of 
modern publications is made up of every va- 
riety of new-invented sectarian theology, the 
darkest views of the divine dispensations, and 
of the future destinies of the human species in 
the world to come. In this case, “he who 
peppers the highest is surest to please’; and 
it is almost impossible “to deal d—mnation 
through the land,” up to the mark of popular 
appetite. Next to thismass of imbecile credulity, 
or barefaced roguery, come volumes upon vo- 
lumes of grammars, text-books, and elementary 
treatises, on all that is commonplace—mere 
apothecary’s work, pourings out of many bottles 
into one, culled without knowledge, and mingled 
without taste. Then follow reprints of old au- 
thors, cuttings up and fritterings of natural 
science, which, under the guise of novelty, ex- 
pend the time and money of the public, on mere 
mill-horse turnings in the same dull circle. Add 
to these, a few works of effete imagination, and 
of amuseinent that no longer amuses—fashion- 





| able novels out of all fashion, and serious novels 








| pretence to original thinking. 
| es . . . . ° 
| obvious enough: there is no market for any 


that would make a cat laugh—all expressly cal- 
culated to shut out inquiry, and to keep in- 
tellect in abeyance—and you have the entire 
sum and substance of the literary food offered 
to the insatiate appetite for nonsense, of the 
“most thinking public.” The works of Jeremy 
Bentham are, indeed, advertised on the loose 
pages of the Westminster Review ; but then it is 
a French translation, printed in Brussels, for the 
benefit of continental readers. With this excep- 
tion, there is scarcely a single work of law, me- 
taphysics, morals, or general politics, announced 
once in atwelvemonth, that exhibits the slightest 
The reason is 


such commodity ; and if few men have a taste 
for being stoned to death for their communi- 
cations to a reluctant public, there are fewer 
still who will waste their time on investigations, 
for which they are certain of being paid neither 
in money nor fame. But it is not merely in 
abstract science that the British public is shame- 
fully deiicient. Its very amusements are marked 
at the corner with imbecility and ignorance. 

Let the perfectibility preacher try to pass an 
evening at the national theatres, patented for 
playing the regular drama. He will find in the 
performances a powerful commentary on the 
nonsense lately uttered before the Dramatic 
Committee. Ispeak not of their melodrames 
and pantomimes—for they address themselves 
only to the eyes and ears; and the music, 
scenery, and processions, making no pretence 
to appeal to the understanding, fulfil their spe- 
cific promise ; and more should not be expected 
of them. But what are the wit, the sentiment, 
the pictures of life, the views of human cha- 
racter and passion, propounded in the most 
popular dramas? Their morality is false, their 
sentiment maudlin cant, and their men and 
women as unlike nature as grotesque or bombast 
can make them! It is litthke wonder that a 
public, which can find amusement in trash like 
this, should endure the speeches made by actors 
inferior to the heroes of the scene, on corn, 
currency, and “and all that sort of thing,”— 
speeches which set reason and experience alike 
at defiance, and exhibit powers of thought 
scarcely exceeding those of the parrot and the 
cuckoo. 


| chapter. 





If these indications of mind do not satisfy the 
inquirer, let him run the rounds of the learned 
societies which assemble in London—the head 
quarters of conceit, pretension, and ennui. In 
one, he will hear a concordat between Cuvier 
and the first chapter of Genesis; in another he 
will be instructed in the spirit of prophecy in- 
herent in the dying; in another he will be told 
what cholera is not ; in all he will find abundant 
solicitation to a comfortable nap. Space, how- 
ever, and time, are wanting for setting down 
the twentieth part of the intellectual deficiencies 
of the age, and of the manifold and monstrous 
humbugs to which mankind still submit with an 
asinine docility. The public attachment to an- 
tiquated forms, which have long lost all spirit 
and meaning, would alone fill a reasonably long 
From a congé d’élire, and a nolo epis- 
copari, to a Speaker of the House of Commons 
making acknowledgment of his utter incapacity 
to do that which he has performed, to every 
body's satisfaction, through a long series of 
sessions,—from the calling of a serjeant, to the 
anointing of a king, there is no variety of child’s 
play and “ make belief” that does not come into 
use, to edify and delight the grown masters and 
misses of the nineteenth century. We have 
now had some four or five thousand years’ ex- 
perience of the capabilities of that barrel-organ, 
the human mind ; and it is evidently constructed 
for playing only a very limited number of tunes. 
One folly knocks another on the head ; and full- 
grown errors ‘ripe and ripe, and rot and rot,” 
only to make room for others, which are in the 
seed. Forms indeed change, but the substance 
continues the same; and if here and there a 
little truth finds room to vegetate, it is so 
choked and overshadowed by a crop of lies, that 
it rarely attains to any practical maturity. 

Annoia il buon sovente, annoia il bello 
Ed oggetto si segue ognor novello. 

If such be the intellectual condition of France 
and England,—the two eyes of the civilized 
world, the mirrors of the nations of Europe, and 
the beacons of Asia, Africa, America, and the 
Cannibal Islands,—what must be thought of the 
state of opinion in those less illuminated coun- 
tries, which are fain to take up their notions 
from such authorities? What a goodly collec- 
tion of unreasoning, nose-following dupes are 
their majesties the sovereign people, every 
where! Whata race of illuminati are the Turks, 
or the Chinese, or the black philosophers of 
Timbuctoo! All things considered, the nine- 
teenth century has little cause to laugh at its 
predecessors; and the nine-and-twentieth will 
probably be not much better off; for, however 
it may fare with the system of Gall, there can 
be no just ground for doubting that the organs 
of credulity, gullibility, kick-ability, and cut- 
throat-ability, form decidedly the largest part 
of the human brain; and there never, it is to 
be feared, will be a lack of due opportunity 
given for their fullest developement. 

fe 





EMBALMING AMONG THE JEWS. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Lansdown Crescent, Bath. 

Sr1r,—In the excellent account given in a recent 
number of the Atheneum,* of the highly interesting 
address delivered at the Royal Institution, by Mr. 
Davidson, on the Custom of Embalming amongst the 
Ancients, that gentleman makes the following re- 
mark : “ Embalming does not appear to have been 
practised amongst the Jews, although it may be fairly 
inferred, that they brought a knowledge of this art 
with them from Egypt.’’ Permit me, Sir, to state, 
there is no reason whatever to doubt that embalming 
was practised amongst the Jews, because the custom 
is recorded in both the Old and New Testament. Ac- 
cording to Genesis, chap. 1. v. 2, “ Joseph commanded 
his servants, the physicians, to emba/m his father ; and 
the physicians embalmed Israel; and forty days were 
fulfilled for him ; for so are fulfilled the days of those 





* No, 209, page 481. 
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which are embalmed.” And we read that “ Joseph 
died, being one hundred and ten years old ; and they 
embalmed him.” Gen. chap. 1. v. 26. We also read 
in St. John, chap. xix. v. 39 and 40: “And there 
came also Nicodemus, which at the first came to Jesus 
by night, and brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, 
about an hundred pound weight. Then took they the 
body of Jesus, and wound it in linen clothes with the 
Spices, as the manner of the Jews is to bury.” 

The above Scriptural passages, clearly defining the 
custom of embalming amengst the Jews, must have 
escaped the recollection of Mr. Davidson,t as the re- 
search displayed throughout his able address, demon- 
strates that neither talent nor erudition is wanting in 
its author. 

The insertion of the above observations in your ex- 
cellent paper will oblige, 


or, 
An Otp Israr vite. 
July 29th, 1833. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

A splendid edition of the works of Dunbar, the 
Scottish poet, with amemoir and notes, is about to 
come from one every way qualified for the task— 
Mr. David Laing, the Scottish antiquary. Much 
interesting information respecting the earlier 
literature of the North has of late come to light: 
and there is not a little contained in the house- 
hold books of the Scottish kings. Mr. Laing 
has ail the patient research and diligence of in- 
vestigation of the old school of antiquaries: the 
steam-engine system of composition has not 
found its way into the ranks of our antiquarians. 
—We hear, too, that Dr. Bowring is preparing 
for publication a work to be called, ‘ Deontology; 
or, the Science of Morality: in which the har- 
mony and coincidence of duty and self-interest, 
virtue and felicity, prudence and benevolence, 
are explained and exemplified. From the MSS. 
of Jeremy Bentham.’ And, from America, that 
Mr. Jared Sparks is preparing an edition of 
‘The Writings of George Washington; with 
historical notes, illustrations, and a life.’ The 
editor has been put in possession of more than 
sixty folio manuscript volumes, left by Washing- 
ton at Mount Vernon; and the work will con- 
sist of—1. Letters and other papers relating to 
Washington’s early military career in the French 
war, and as commander of the Virginia forces. 
—2. Letters, instructions, addresses, and other 
papers relating to the American revolution.— 
3. Private correspondence, from the time of his 
resigning the command of the army to the be- 
ginning of the presidency,—4. Public and pri- 
vate letters, instructions, and other papers from 
the time of his inauguration as president to the 
end of his life.—5. Messages to Congress, and 
public addresses. 





Some of our friends may remember a splendid 
picture of the Battle of Waterloo, painted by 
Jones the Academician, for Mr. Watson Taylor : 
it is now, we believe, about to be placed in one 
of the large rooms of the United Service Club. 
The painter was an officer in the army, and 
brought a soldier’s science to aid the painter’s 
skill in this fine composition: the moment of 
time is when the final charge took place,—the 
British horse and foot are ready for the rush; 
all is plain and distinct. The lines of battle 
were pointed out by the Duke of Wellington: 
and the artist took space to include all, for the 
picture is fifteen feet long and seven feet high. 
There are many portraits; the colouring is 
splendid without being gaudy, and all the im- 
pulse of battle is shown without any confusion. 
—A statue of Pitt is ready, or on its way, for 
Edinburgh, ‘rom the foundry of Chantrey: it is 
copied from that fine one in Hanover Square, 
London; and it is to be a companion to the statue 
of the King already in the northern capital. 
Chantrey goes, we hear, to superintend its erec- 

+ It is due to Mr. Davidson that we acknowledge 
his having made specific reference to the passage in 
Genesis ; but as it was introduced incidentally in the 


opening of his address, and was in no way connected 
with the general argument, it was omitted in our report. 








tion, and then proceed to Dunrobin, about a 


statue of the late of Duke of Sutherland, which | 


is proposed to be placed beside the statues of 
the old Earls of Sutherland, some of which are 
800 years old.—We are also happy to announce, 
that during the three weeks preceding the de- 
cease of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Joseph, the sculp- 
tor, was living with him at Bath; and that he 
succeeded in modeling a bust, which, notwith- 
standing the difficulties attending its execution, 
has proved satisfactory to the family. We be- 
lieve it is to be worked in marble for Lord Cal- 
thorpe. 


The Chevalier Neukomm has forwarded to 
us a letter of remonstrance against the unjust 
proceedings of Messrs. Mori & Lavenu, Cocks, 
and other music publishers, who have, it ap- 
pears, inundated the town with numerous old 
airs of his, published in Germany twenty and 
five-and-twenty years ago, which, the Chevalier 
says, they have not hesitated to mutilate to 
suit their purposes; and to which they have 
adapted English words, having no relation what- 
ever to the music to which they are thus forcibly 
married. As the law affords no protection to 
the composer against this scandalous trafficking 
with his reputation, we feel bound to notice the 
subject, and shall, in a note, give the names of 
these spurious publications.+ Once again we 
repeat, that the quackery of the music pub- 
lishers leaves the conduct of book publishers 
pure, by comparison; and, unless some other 
journal will take up the subject, we shall run a 
tilt at them for a season or two, until we have 
put down the system by wholesome exposure. 





FINE ARTS 
The Architectural Beauties of Continental Europe. 
Part III. By John Coney. 


Tuts is both a beautiful and useful work. The 
days of invention in architecture are passed, 
or passing: since men cannot lead, they must 
comfort themselves by following—and to follow 
the best models is something gained in the realms 
of taste. The number before us contains, views 
of the Cathedral of Antwerp; the Church of St. 
Bavon, Ghent; the Cathedral Church, Ypres; 
and the Church of St. Sauvre, Montrieul. The 
first and third of these are most to our liking: 
we have the splendid outside of the Antwerp 
wonder, and the magnificent interior of the 
church of Ypres. Those who wish to see Go- 
thic architecture in all its beauty, must shut 
their eyes till they get into the interior; let 
them stand at the east, turn their face to the 
west, and then open their eyes, and if they are 
not all but enchanted there is no hope for them. 
We should like to look at the intericr of Ypres 
Cathedral: the drawing of Mr. Coney will live 
in our memory till we see the original. Should 
any one ask us the grounds for all this admira- 
tion, our answer would be, the massive splen- 
dour and fine unity of the pile. 

Illustrations of Modern Sculpture. Relfe. 
Tuts is the third number of a work which merits 
public encouragement, from the difficulty of the 
task, and the talent with which it is executed. 
To exhibit a marble statue, wh all its true 
proportions, sentiment, and light and shade, 
has rarely been accomplished in this country by 
the graver: our attempts are too ghost-like, 
shadowy, and unsubstantial; and, saving one 
or two from the hand of Cousins, we have seen 





+ Lyrican Hovurs (six songs)—1. Oh ask me not. 
2. The Star-light. 3. The Voyage of Life. 4. Ye 
Balmy Gales. 5. Oh shun that dark Bohemian. 6. 
The Captive.—The Lark and the Nightingale.—The 
Flowers of Lindenthal.—The Anchorite and the Shep- 
herd.—** Dreams of Hope.”—The last Repose.—* Ye 
fluods of golden brightness !’’—The Angelus—Trio.—The 
Nurseling.— Hope and Remembrance.—“ For me en- 
twine no flowers.”’—* Lord of Day!’—“ The wild 
waves play.”’—‘* Oh! sainted pile.”—Golden Stars.— 
Hymn of the Night, a sacred work, consisting of songs, 
duets, trios, and choruses. 














| little, till this work appeared, at all satisfactory, 


There are three works of art in the number: 
viz. 1. ‘ Arethusa, by Carew;’ 2. ‘ Michael and 
Satan, by Flaxman;’ and, 3. ‘ Venus, by Ca- 
nova.’ The latter is, perhaps, the most original: 
the shy and the startled look which the sculptor 
has bestowed, is scarcely according to the cha- 
racter of the laughter-loving goddess; but it ig 
likely that Canova thought of her when she was 
new sprung from the sea, and bashful and mai- 
denly. The ‘ Arethusa,’ with her greyhound, 
reminds us too much of Diana and her deer; 
and the ‘ Michael and Satan’ is imitated from 
Raphael. The drawings are from the classic 
hand of Corbould: nor should the poetic illus- 
trations be forgotten; they have passages gra- 
phic and beautiful. This is one of the worthiest 
works of the day. 
Finden’s Landscape Illustrations to Byron's Life 

and Works. Part XVI. Murray. 
Tuts work sustains its well-won reputation, 
Now and then we have a cloud heavier thana 
cloud should be; but, on the whole, these land- 
scapes are worthy of the muse of Byron. In 
the present number we have, ‘ Cologne,’—* St. 
Sophia,’—‘ The Tomb of Cecilia Metella, Rome, 
—‘ The Gulf of Salamis,’—and one which we 
cannot prevail upon ourselves to consider asa 
landscape—the portrait of the publisher. Mr. 
Murray is reading a manuscript, and looks well 
pleased—no doubt it was from the pen of Byron. 
Major's Cabinet Gallery of Pictures. No. XII. 
Tuts number completes the first volume of this 
very cheap and interesting work. There are 
thirty-six large engravings from favourite pic- 
tures of first-rate masters, and two hundred 
pages of letter-press, descriptive or critical, 
with brief biographies of the artists, in the 
volume before us. 

Memorials of Oxford. No. X. 

Sucn publications as this are useful to the 
country: they diffuse a knowledge of the beau- 
ties contained in our chief cities; and those who 
cannot afford to travel, may see what Oxford 
looks like in the authentig pages before us. 
The Hall and the Front of Balliol College are 
the two chief illustrations of this number: they 
are well engraved by Le Keux; nor is the letter- 
press which accompanies them without interest. 

We have also on our table, two very spirited 
Sketches of Napier’s Triumph over the Miguelite 
Squadron, lithographed by Mr. G. P. Reinagle. 
Considering the haste with which these works 
must have been produced, they do the artist 
great credit. Also, 4 View of Covent Garden 
Theatre from the Gallery—a careful and labori- 
ous etching, by Mr. Billings—miniature Portrait 
of Kean, dedicated to his admirers, with a splen- 
did display of fine writing, and a copy of the 
mask taken after his death, which is painful to 
look at—and the continuation of the series of 
The Costumes of the Royal Navy and Marines, 
publishing by Andrews & Co 








KING’S THEATRE, 

Pasta took her leave on Saturday last, after 
appearing in a scene from ‘Anna Bolena,’ and 
another from ‘Semiramide.’ Having to con- 
tend, in the latter opera, with the more voluble 
musical talent of Malibran, she exerted her 
powers to their utmost, and triumphed over all 
we have yet witnessed of her acting and singing. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Six Canzonets, composed and dedicated to Her 
Majesty, by H.R.H. the Princess Augusta. 
Tue first composition, rather a hymn than a 


canzonet, is suited for devotional purposes. Of 


the other five, the melodies of ‘ Uccelletto Vez- 
zosetto,’ and ‘Where can my Laddie be,’ are 
the most original, and are highly creditable to 
the taste and feeling of Her Royal Highness: 
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the harmony of the accompaniments is simple 

and correct, which is all that it required. 

A Set of Twelve Songs, written, composed, and 
dedicated to the Countess of Jersey, by Mrs. 
Price Blackwood and the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

In nine cases out of ten, it is the music which 

sells the poetry—this is a tenth case. Mrs. 
Blackwood’s style is more lively and spirited 
than Mrs. Norton’s; but an illustrious obscure, 
whose name, Miss Augusta Cowell, does not 
figure in the title-page, is deserving of the 
rize for the variety and expression of the music 
to Mrs. Norton’s song, ‘ We have been Friends 
together.’ All parties, however, are entitled to 
this praise, that the character of the music is 
in agreement with the sentiment of the poetry. 











THEATRICALS 
ENGLISH OPERA—ADELPHI. 

Tue new melo-dramatic opera produced here 
on Saturday last, is not stated in the bills to be 
original, but it must be so, because any one bent 
on a translation, would surely have chosen 
something better. It is called, ‘Lo Zingaro’— 
Anglice—‘ The Gipsy’—the article “‘ Lo” being 
irregularly placed by custom before ‘‘ Zingaro,” 
instead of “Tl.” It is curious enough, that 
custom should sanction this deviation from 
grammatical rules, with reference to the name 
of those who live in open defiance of all rules, 
and that an irregular article should be prefixed 
to so very irregular an article as a gipsy is 
known to be. The story, in point of age, has 
rather the advantage of “ The Hills.” A Baron, 
haughty and naughty, has murdered his elder 
brother, and possessed himself of his estates. 
The daughter of that brother he of course keeps 
within his power. This daughter has a lover— 
aCount—whom she is ordered to love on no 
ac-count. Strange to say, she regards the Count 
and disregards her uncle. By the aid of the 
Gipsy, the Count gains admittance to the castle, 
runs away with his Lady fair, and leaves the 
Gipsy dark in her place. The Baron comes— 
finds him, and looks still darker. After awhile, 
the Baron orders htm to be hanged—prepara- 
tory to which, he is bound and thrown into the 
next room instead of a dungeon. Differing in 
opinion from the Baron, the Gipsy thinks he is 
not bound to be hanged, and so he coaxes a 
sifiple youth, who brings his food, to loosen his 
hands. This done, he makes light of his situ- 
ation—aye, but how?—why he strikes a light 
and sets fire to it—thus voting himself more 
than a match for the Baron. The next scene 
is the Baron’s chamber, and unlucky it is for 
him that he has put his foot in it. The fire 
which the Zingaro has brought up, politely 
opens the inner door, and in walks the Zingaro, 
but he has brought it up so well, that it does 
not attempt to follow him without permission. 
A furious dialogue ensues between the Zingaro 
and the Baron—after a while, the former up- 
braids the latter with being a murderer—to dis- 
prove which, he tries to kill him. The Zingaro’s 
moderate stock of patience is now exhausted— 
he deprives the Baron of his arms, and, seizing 
his hands, thrusts him into that part of the 
castle, to which the fire has been instructed to 
confine itself, thus adding the necessary opera- 
tion of broiling to a self-prepared devil. After 
this, the Zingaro returns to his native moun- 
tains, just in time to save the life of the lover 
Count by killing one of the (/ate by this time) 
Baron’s emissaries, who is on the point of put- 
ting him on the point of his dagger. The whole 
tribe of Zingari are summoned to receive the 
thanks of the lovers for their kind exertions— 
this is done, we conclude, in a chorus, as the 
piece concludes in one. The actors did their 
best, and some pretty ballads of Mr. A. Lee's 
Were sung with much neatness and taste by 
Mrs. Waylett. Mr. O. Smith was very pictu- 
tesque. There was nothing else for him to be. 





This piece is said to be the production of a | 
bold Captain of Dragoons. A _ soldier’s piece 
should go off better and sharper. It is rather | 
overloaded with language. The Captain is doubt- | 
less an excellent soldier, but he is still among 
the awkward squad of authors. Should this meet ! 
his eye, let him not suffer our little bit of fun to | 
discourage him from future attempts. There 
must be some merit about any drama which is 
suffered to pass all the barriers and arrive at the 
point of representation, and this is not without | 
marks of a theatrical turn. Let him not scorn 
the preparatory drudgery needful to all who 
would arrive at a situation of command—let him 
go through the writing school, and be regular at 
his morning drills, and doubtless his theatrical 
ideas will soon shoot straighter and hit better. | 

| 





THE DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ SOCIETY. 

Ir may perhaps be doubtful how far (if at 
all) those proceedings of this Society which 
relate solely to the rate of remuneration which 
authors are to receive for the right of represen- 
tation of their pieces, are legitimate subjects 
for newspaper discussion ; but we imagine that 
there can be little or no objection, on the part | 
of the authors, while they are reported corvectly. | 
We have repeatedly seen in the Sunday Odserver | 
little chit-chat paragraphs upon this subject, | 
and cannot call to mind one single occurrence 
which has been correctly stated. We are quite 
aware that the misrepresentations have been | 
unintentional, for the articles have all been , 
written in a good-natured and friendly strain ; 
but it is a pity that those who mean well should | 
be perpetually misled. Last Sunday, for in- | 
stance, it was stated that Mr. Kenney had re- 
ceived payment for his‘ Masaniello’ for the one 
night only on which it was played at Covent 
Garden for Madame Vestris’s benefit; that Mr. 
Bunn had refused payment for the other two 
performances; and that Mr. Kenney’s action 
against him (Mr. Bunn) for such payment, 
would be the first action brought under the new 
Dramatic Act. Now this is quite a mistake: 
Mr. Bunn neither refuses nor disputes Mr. 
Kenney’s claim ;—on the contrary, he has ad- 
mitted it in full ; but he has not paid it, because 
he claims a balance against Mr. Kenney upon 
some unsettled account between him (Mr. K.) 
and Captain Polhill. With the correctness or | 
otherwise of this claim, neither we nor the public 
have anything to do. Mr. Kenney’s right is 
frankly admitted; and the amount is to be 
placed to his credit in account. 








MISCELLANEA 

Improved Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, opened 
at 106, New Bond Street.—According to the 
statement made by the projectors, this exceeds 
all other microscopes in power. The exhibition 
comprises a series of objects, variously magni- 
fied, from the lowest power up to 2,500,000 
times; and ‘‘a flea is made to appear as large 
as the late elephant Chunie.” All these exhi- 
bitions are curious and interesting; but as to 
their relative merits we are not able to offer 
an opinion. 

Mr. Rutter, of Lymington, already known as 
the author of a treatise on Gas Lighting, has 
obtained a patent for a new method of pro- 
ducing heat, which is certainly one of the most 
useful discoveries of modern science. In large 
furnaces and manufactories it will almost en- 
tirely supersede the use of coal. But its greatest 
advantage will be found in its applicability to 
steam navigation. ‘Ihe principal ingredient 
employed for fuel in this new process, és water ! 
The only material required besides, is something 
in a liquid form which contains a large portion 
of carbon: whale oil, tar, or almost any thing 
of a similar kind will answer the purpose. As 


these materials are introduced into the furnace 
simultaneously and in combination with each 





other, the one yields its carbon while the other 


| gives out its hydrogen, and a small portion of 


atmospheric air is the only thing that is then 
required to keep them in a state of perfect 
combustion. The whiteness and intensity of 
the flame thus produced can hardly be imagined 
by any one who has not seen it, and yet is 
so completely under management that in one 
second it can be reduced or augmented as occa- 


| sion may require. It is almost unnecessary to 


add that it yields no smoke, and consequently the 


| hideous funnel now used in steam packets may 


be laid aside. But the greatest advantage of 
all is, that steam navigation may henceforth be 
employed in cases where till now it was alto- 
gether impracticable. A vessel may be so 
constructed as to take on board, without incon- 
venience, a supply of fuel which would enable 
her to circumnavigate the globe.—Hampshire 
Telegraph. 

A gentleman was lately, with reference to the 
cause of Lasubert v. Hannam, and the indict- 
ment against Messrs. Holden and Fiske, re- 
marking upon the great success attending Sir 
James Scarlett in his special retainers. ‘‘ Now,” 
said he, “in Lambert’s trial in Dorsetshire, Sir 
James fell into the receipt of 600/. a year for 
merely undertaking the defence.” His friend 
was astonished. “Six hundred pounds a year ! 


| my dear sir, you are quite in error: Sir James 


received a fee of 600/. on the special retainer, 
but that was all!” ‘The gentleman persevered 
in his statement as to the 600/. a year; and, on 
referring to a report of the proceedings in the 
Times, he triumphantly exclaimed, ‘* There! 
there! I said I was right: you see—he received 
6001. per Hannam !” 
EPIGRAM. 

Wuy Bulwer’s bill was ever framed, 

The reason seems extremely weak— 

To get a licence from a Bill, 

Which may be had, now, from a Beak. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. | yw... - “e 
W.XMon. | Max. Min. Noon. | Winds. | Weather. 


Thur. 1! 68 53 30.28 N. Cloudy. 
Frid. 2, 67 53 Stat. N.W. Ditto. 
Sat. 3) 71 47 30.25 N.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 4) 82 48 Stat. N.W. | Clear. 
Mon. 5) 82 49 30.05 N.W. | Ditto. 
Tues. 6 78 42 30.00 N.W. | Ditto. 
Wed. + 72 46 Stat. N.W. | Ditto. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulostratus, Cirrostratus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 62°. Greatest vari- 
ation, 40°.— Mean atmospheric pressure, 30.14. 

Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 

Day decreased on W ednesday, 1h. 30 min. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Just published.—Strickland’s Demetrius, and other 
Poems, 12mo. 5s.—Old Bailey Experience, 8vo. 8s.— 
Taylor’s Annals of St. Mary Overy, or St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, royal 4to. 12. 5s.—The Poems of Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, with Life by P. Cunningham, 
fe. 8vo. 9s.—Wright’s Commentary on Newton's Prin- 
cipia, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 12. Ss.—Pitto on the Spirit, 
32mo. 2s.— Dr. Samuel Warren's Sermons on Various 
Subjects, 12mo. 5s.—'l'welve Plain Sermons, 12mo. 4s. 
—Biblical Cabinet Library, Vol. 4, Ernesti’s Institutes, 
Vol. 2, 5s —An Abridgment of German Grammar, by 
J. Rowbotham, 12mo. 2s. 6¢.—A New French and 
English Grammar, by Noel and Chapsal, edited by 
J. H. Sievrac, 12mo. 4s.—White’s Selborne, Juvenile 
Edition, 7s.—Moseley’s Easy Greek Exercises, 1Smo. 
2s. 6d.—Edinburgh Academy Grammatical Exercises 
on the Latin Language, by G. Ferguson, A.M., 13mo, 
2s.—Ewing’s Geographical Vocabulary, l2mo. 6d.— 
Santa Maura, a Fragment, by Nugent Taylor, Esq. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The editor of the Literary Gazette has made an 
attack, by name, on a gentleman whom he believes to 
be in connexion with this paper. We have so often 
protested against the personalities which disgrace lite- 
rature, that we hardly regret having our forbearance 
thus severely tested, as it enables us to prove our 
sincerity. We bestow on the writer the charity of 
silence, and, though many may conjecture, none but 
himself can know, the full extent ot our generosity ;— 
it is enough for us that, with a self-devotion worthy 
of all praise, he has acknowleged, that a@ diferary 
man should be a gentleman. j 

Pastor.—T,R.W.—Tasistio.—J.R.—W, C.—received. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARINE SOCIETY’S OFFICE, No. 56, 
eg age: July 26, 1833.—At the GENERA 
COURT, on the 22nd inst., Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Maste 4 
man Hardy, Bart., G.C.B., was elected a Vice-President of this 
Corporation, in the room of the late Admiral Lord Gambier, 
G.C.B., deceased. 

One Hundred Boys are constantly maintained on board the 
Society’s Ship at Greenwich, and qualified for the seaservice, and 
then sent into the king’s "ships, merchant ships, and fishing 
vessels. The Society has provided for 80,000 individuals. 

Subscriptions to support this nursery for seamen will be thank- 
fully received by the Treasurer, William Asteil, Esq. 4, Portiand- 

lace, and 51, Broad-street; by the Navy A ents 5 and at the 

following Bankers: Messrs. Williams and Co.; Barnard and 
Co. ; Barnett and Co. ; Childs, Coutts and Co.; C urries and Co. ; ; 
Dorrien and Co. ; Drummonds and Co, ; Fuller and Co.; Glyn 
and Co.; Gosling and Co.; Grote and Co.; H = and Co. ; 
srenbey and Co,; Hoare and Co.; Lubbock aud Co.; Mar rtin 
and Co.; Veres and Co.; W hitmore and Co,; and at this Office. 

Amount for the Quarter ending 30th June, 1833: 

Boys remaining on board the Society’s ship 3ist March .... 99 
— receivedin the QUarler..sccccecccccccereceesereeeseees OT 








Totaleccccecsssececcers 196 








Boys sent - the Royal Navy 2 
—— into the Hon, Eas 16 

into the Merchant Service... 74 

—— discharg ».« 


on board the 30th J June . 





sovceese 100 


Total ccccceccvccccsees 196 





Balance in hand Bist March...cccseccsecceseeeesees £ 693 711 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations, Dividends, Ac... 1,859 1 0 
Legacies: Miss Anne Williams ..... 9 0 0 






Miss Emily Gore - soo oo 
£2,942 8 11 
For Clothing, Maintenance of Officers 

and Boys on board the Society’s Ship, 

Salaries, and other Expenses........ £1,198 5 5 
— Apprentice Fees, per Mr. Hicke’s 














mu 0 
20 00 





m.. an’s Annuitauts 
Merchant Seamen’s © 
nuities ccs... eeereeee 324 3 4 
Donations to 43 Widows, £Liveach .... 430 0 O 
Legacies invested in the 3 per Cents... 702 0 0 
———— 2,619 2 9 


we Lapse An- 


Balance 20th June, 1833.... 





The following Subscriptions have been received since the last 
publication :— Annual marked a 
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Capt. F. Mason, R.N, 2 2G, Jolin Miler, 2 
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J 11 
Capt, Sir J. Louis, Bart. ; 22 
eee seceeeeee @ 2 2/Admiral Ommanney ..a 2 2 
Cc. Hammersiey, esq. .. &@ 2 2) Major Thomas Pepin.. a 2 2 
Messrs. Hallett and Ko- Wm, Butterworth Bayley, 
binson .... 2 12 12 
Admiral M 2 23 
Hon. Admiral Curz: 22 s a22 
Capt. A’Court, RN 2 2)George mer ex a3: 
‘The Hon. C. 2 2\Beriah Drew, esq......a 2 2 
J. Biddulph, Jun. esq. 2 2) Benjamin Smith, e€sq.6.2 1 1 
Capt. B, Cator, R.N. .. a 2 2) William Me “lish, €8q- 66 . 44 
J. Angerstein, esq. 2 years 4 4) Robert Holford, esq. 22 
+ a y CMQecseeee &@ 2 2 fae Mr. Jus, Taunton > 22 
11 
a3 ph Bingham, esq... a 2 2 
We F. Ansdell, “an a a22 
2 see Lovegr 
. 11 
B. wesccece 5 0 Isaac ‘“Minet, CSq-see00e @ 2 2 
Adwiral Lawford . 2 2) Mr. Alderman Atkins.. a 2 2 
Capt. Sir C. Col Mrs. E.S. Lawrence .. a 2 2 
M.P. ee 2 2 Lady Rodd. ‘as 
W. Robt. 1, 2 2) D. Hallibuarte Ib a22 
The Hon, Capt. F. The Most Nobie the Mar- 
Pellew, R.N.C.B... @ 1 1) quis of Bute ........ 5 5 
William Styan, C8qeecee @ 1 1/C. Lushington, esq. s 2 
tobe rt Williams, esq. C, A. Mackenzie, esq. 232 
ecccscoocece 2 2) George Frere, esq.. 22 
Thomas “Sheppard, esq. Rev. Dr. _—— erden 10 0 
M.P,.. eo &@ 2 2) Admi + Wollast a22 
Samuel » €8q. ig marl of Dartmouth aii 
Vv. scesecseseeee @ 2 2) F. Finch Hatton, esq... a 2 2 
Cc Ae ‘Grote, esq. eo & 2 Ca aptain H, B. Mason, vaaies 
Enosh Durant, esq. a5 5 jo eeccccese .: 3 
Robert Pigou, esq.. a3 Capt. J. Alexander, Re. N. r4 8 
John Turner, esq.. al i Admiral Sir C. amilton, 
Hon. B. Bouverie .. a5 5) Bart. K.C.B. 2 
J. Labouchere, esq. a2 2B. 2 
H. Charrington, esq... a 2 2) P. : 2 
John Daly, esq..... a2 2 Robert Harris, mee . 1 
Jacob Herbert, esq. a 2 2 Earl Howe ..... a 2 
Captain Welbank.. a 2 2\Admiral sir C. unning- 
N. Knowles, esq. . BB 8 bAM ccccccccccccees 2 
Gabriel Gillett, esq. a 2 2) Thomas Lowndes, esq. 
Jobn Manges,” esq: B 2 2 years ececeoee coe a 10 10 10 10 
Jas. Mangies, esq. a2 2 
J. Henry Lewis, esq a2 £202 5 5 


“THOMAS KING, Secretary. 











‘AGN IFICENT EXHIBITION |! 
of HOLLAND & JOYCE'S improved OXY-HY DROGEN 
MICROSCOPE, for Transparent and Opaque Objects, JUST 
OPENED for Public Inspection, at 106, New Bond-street, Ox- 
ford-street. By this unrivalled Ins/rument, the various aquatic 
arve, Sections of Woods, Wings of Insects, and several entirely 
original Objects, are projected upon a gigantic dise, the area 
which is 254 square feet. The Objects | e variously mag 
from the lowest power up to 2,500,000! sy this power the 
Flea is made to appear as large as an Ele phan t. A fresh Series 
of Objects will, from time to time, be presented for public 
approbation, Hours of Exhibition from Twelve to Five, and 
from Seven to Nine. One Series of Objects being exhibited 
with each hour, with an interval of about ten minutes between 
each Exhibition. 






' 


Admittance, One Shilling. 


J ATION AL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 

CIENCE and WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 

and ADE LAIDE-STREET, WEST STRAND. Open from Ten 
o’Clock in the Morning. 

Steam Gun discharging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
conds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water oy Paddle-wheels 
—Sieam Engine Models ia motion—Model of a Carriage moving 
with great rapidity—an Apparatus showing a brilliant Combustion 
of the hardest Steel—a Magne’? producing a Spark capable of 
igniting Gunpowder—an Electio-Maguet sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds weight—Exempiitication of a Plan for preventing 
Ships foundering at Sea—Model of an Oven in daily operation, 
showing the plan by which, during the process of b bread, 
a spirituous liquid is obtained—an “App aratus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Diving Be au Air 
Balloon—Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains—Pictures by the 
Oid Masters, including some splendid productions of Muriiio— 
Sculpture—Seli-acting Musical lustruments—with numerous 
other interesting objects. 

Mr. JOHN MARTIN’S most celebrated Picture of The Fall 
f Nineveh,’ with several other of his Pictures and his splendid 
‘nyravings, being no longer separately exhibited, constitute a 
highly valuable addition to the numer ther objects of Luterest 
and Amusement deposited in this most attractive Gallery. 

Great Solar and Oxy-Hydrog 
Animalculw ina Drop of 
exhibiting numerous other wouders inthe A 
World; with a variety of other inieresting 
Appar atus: together with a Diorema ’ 
Calais,” from the celebrated Painting by C.STANE IELD, R.A, 
Admission—Vo the Gallery, 1s., Catalogues, 1s.—To ihe 

- ss aund Dioraniay ts.y ita ~, grat 

»prictors, Whilst they invite the c¢ > opera tion of 
the laventor and of the Patron of the Arts and Scicuces, 
to acknowledge the Pre sentation aud Deposit of numerous hi 
valuable Models and Works of Art.—All Deposits preserved with 
the greatest care, restored whenever required. 
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PUBLISHERS. 
.D OF, the GOODWILL 


an Old-established ee pe ger and 
TRADE, situated in one t prineipal 












Thoroughtares of the City of Loudon; the prese! it rt prictor 
re tiring trom Business. 
To prevent unnecessary trouble, none necd apply who 
cant fot command trom gov. to 4000/, 
welters, With real var ! A.B., care of Mr. Groom 
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YNOPSIS of ROMAN ANTIQL 
or, & compre hensive Account of the City, 
tics, and Customs of the Aut tent 1 lus, Wilh 
ndix. By JOUN LAN k 
lent litt 
younge 
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use of ail the 
Literary Journal. 
Select Satires of Juvenal, with a Paraphrase 
and Notes in English, By John Hawkesworth, LL.D. Head 
Master of the Feinagiis 2n Schooi, Luxembourg. 12mo.4s, bound. 
The First Three Books of Livy, with English 
Notes. By James Prendeville, Scholar of Trin lege, Dublin. 
2ud edition, corrected and muc h improve d. 12mo 5s. Gd. boards. 
rth and Fifth Books, ou the same 


9 and ad Imirabdy adapted for 
ndenis at schools.”—Ediburgh 
















The Fou 
plan, and by the same Author. 12mo. 5s. boun: 
Latin Grammar. By the Rev. ‘Thos. 

12mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 

A Greek Grammar, on a new and systema 
lan, according to the Analytic Method. By the Rev. 
Fiyon, A.M. New edit. improved, 3s. 6d. bound, 

A Spelling-Book, on a new Plan, containing 
all the common Words in the Language. To which is prefixed 
an Lntroduction, in three Parts, exhibiting—1. The Sounds of the 
Letters—Il. The Quantities of the Syllables—ITI. 
Classification of Words, with an Appendix, containing several 
useful Tables. By the Rev. Richard | -M. L2amo. 1s. 6d. 

Dublin; William Curry, jun. and Ce Simpkin and Marshall, 
London. 


NEW wor OF AMUSEME NT “AND Ns RO “4 TION FOR 
HILDREN AND YO! NG PERS 

I\ ES of the most EMINEN r SOVE- 

REIGNS of MODERN EUROPE :—Gastavus Adolphus, 

King of Sweden=John Sobieski, King of Poland—Peter the 

Great, Czar of Russi Pog Frederic the Gre at, King of Prussia. 

Written by a Father, for the [nstruction and Amusement of his 

By the late LOR D DOVER 


Flynn. 
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Thomas 
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Eldest Son. Price, bound, with 
gilt Ne 8s. . 

The Natural History of Selborne. By the 
Rev. “Gilbe rt White. Arranged for Young Persons. Ww vith nu- 


merous Wood Engravings. Price, t dd, gilt edge 

lu this edition, the contents of which have been arr anged bya 
Lady for the use of her own family, all passages unadapted for 
the perusal of Childrea have been omitted or altered, 

3. Insect Histories; for Children vot eight or 
ten years old. By the Author of * Easy Stories,’ and ‘ Stories 
from Natural History.’ ith a coloured Frontispiece 

4. Historical ‘ Tales of Illustrious British 
Children, By Miss Agnes Strickland, Authoress of ‘ The Rival 
Crusoes,’ &c. &c. Price, bound, 6s. 

5. Le Petit Precepteur; or, First Step to 
French Conversation, For the Use of young Beginners. By F. 
Grandineau, French Master to H.R.U. the Princess Victoria, 
&c. &c. With near 50 Wood Engrasings. | 

6. The Hive. A Selection of Poems, chiefly 
from the Works of living Authors. Intended for the Perusal of 
Young Persons. With a beautiful Frontispiece. Price 3s. 
London ; N. Hailes, 168, Piccadilly, 
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POPULAR NEW WORKS ON INDIA. 
Just published, by Richard Bentley, New pertingten: street, &e, 


2nd edition, in 2 vols. post 8 
B*ce RSIONS in TN DIA, 


By Capt. THOS. yamine Sist Regt. 


TOURS IN UPPER INDIA, 

By Major ARCHER, late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere, 

* These works abound in lively representations of ail that 
strikes the eye as new, beautiful, or strange ; descriptions of the 
appearance and manners of the natives ; accounts of introduc. 
tions to native courts; and spirit-stirring recitals ot lion and 
tiger hunts, enlivened by their risks, dangers, and escapes, Tn 
descending to the lower provinces, Major Archer visited the 
camp of Sindia, and the province of Bundelcund, and describes 
a tract of country of which li ttle has been writte 0.” Edinburgh 
Review, July. 
New edition, revised and aoneee ted, 2 vols. Svo. with fine Por. 

trait, \ 
SIR DAVID BYIRD’S LIFE, 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 

** One of the most interesting narratives that has appeared for 
many years past ; re a, with descriptions of the most perilous 
adventure aud enterprise an . 


THE EAST IND 1X SKETCH-BOOK; 
Or, LIFE IN INDIA, 

** Life in India has often been painted, but never with more 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

ACE CASSIDY; 
“* The truth of the characters is tue great requisite, and Lady 
Blessington has drawn them from the lite. Many of the scenes 
By the Author of ‘ Sayings aud Doin vols, 
“This is a love-at-first-sigbt story. The scenes are fall of life, 


agreeable versatility and truth.’”—Sunday Times, 
Or, THE REPEALERS. 
are of great power and beauty.”’—Alheneum. 
bustle, exquisite humour, and _— interest.”— Herald. 








THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
G* 
x 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 
2. 
THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER 








2d edition, with Ne w Introduction, % we 
GODOLPHIN; OR, THE OATH. 
** A work of great merit and extraordinary inte oa *—Sun. 
4. 
EBEN ERSKINE; OR, THE TRAVELLER, 
By the Author of § Lawr ‘odd.’ 3 vols. 
“ A capital novel—highly en —_ z —Altlas. 





° 


New edition ¥' ~~ ry an ad corrected, 3 vols. 

THE C iL APE RE N. Edited by Lapy Dacre. 

«* Ellen Warchany’ is a o7 piece of domestic tragedy, 

toid with more than erdinary for simple in its constrection, 

ecp interest, sustained unbroken to the ead.” —Edinburgh 
6 












Review, Juiy. 
ard edition, revised an es c 
vols. 


ZOHRAB- HOSTAGE, 
Ry the Author of * Hajji Baba.’ 
** The best novel that has appeared for many sears.”— 
terly Review. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
Pu lishing Monthly, with Bi sqrephion, Portraits, Maps, 
Notes, Sc. price 4s. 6d. small 6vo.in cloth, 


JNGLISH TRANSLATIONS of 








Qnar- 














_4 the most valuable GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS, under 
ihe ule of 
*THE FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited, P. ‘rinted, and Published, by A. J, VALPY, M.A. 





Red Li ull, Fleet-street ; and sold by ail Booksellers. 
“If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read 
and reflect, it is your duty to piace into his bands the best 
Trauslations of the best Classical Authors.”—Dr. Parr. 
As the learned languages do not form part of the education of 
Female * the only access which they have to the stores of auti- 
thr h the medium of correct translation; and the 
p tion is intended to include those Authors only whose 
works 8 ang be read by the youth of both sexes. 
41, completing Cicero, was published Ist August. 
The Ne ia s already published contain the following Authors; 
which may be purchased separately :— 
Demosthenes and Sallust, Nos. 1 and 2 
Xenophon’s Anabasis and Cyropzdia, Nos. 
3 and 4. - 
Herodotus, Nos. 5 to 7. 
Virgil, by Wrangham, Sotheby, and Dryden, 
Nos. Sand 9 
Pindar and Anacreon, No. 10. 
Murphy’s Tacitus, Nos. 11 to 15. 
Theophrastus, with 50 Characteristic En- 
gravings, No. 16. 
Horace and Phedrus, Nos. 17 and 18. 
Juvenal and Persius, No. 19. 
Thucydides, Nos. 20 to 22. 
Plutarch’s Lives, with Engravings, Nos. 23 
to 29. 
Hesiod, Cassandra of Lycophron, Bion, 
Moschus, Muszeus, and Sappho, No. 30. 
Cesar’s Commentaries, Nos. 31 and 32. 
Sophocles, No. 33. 
Euripides, Nos. 34 to 36. 
Homer, Nos. 37 to 39. 
Ovid's Metamorphoses and Epistles, Nos. 40 
and 41. 
Cicero’s Orations, 
Senectute, Nos. 42 to 44. 
No. 40 will comprise Aischylus. 
commence Livy, 








Offices, Amicitia and 
No. 46 will 
which author will close the Series. 
Each Vol. averages 350 pages, and is delivered monthly with 
~ Magazines. 
* Subscribers can be supplied with Vol. 1, and the follow- 
bier Vois. monthly, at apy time during the progress of the work. 
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NEW WORKS ON ENGLAND. 
Just published, by Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
NGLAND and the ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BULWER, Fsq. M.P. 
Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. 
2 


A RESIDENCE AT THE 
COURT OF LONDON. 
By the Hon. RICHARD RUSH, late Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States, 

“Mr. Rash examines our marvels and our contrasts—the rich 
and the poor, the Lord Mayors and St. James’s with the philo- 
sophy and the good-humour of a practised European. He also 
shows us me sort of life ambassadors are leading.” —Edinburgh 

iew, July. 3. 
kw RP EAT BRITAIN IN 1833. 
By BARON D’HAUsSEZ, 

Ex-Minister of Marine under Charles X. 2 vols. post Svo. 

DE PORQUET’S MODERN SCHOOL WORKS FOR FRENCH, 

ITALIAN, AND LATIN, 
10th edition, much improved, 3s. 6d. of 
E TRESOR de L’ECOLIER FRANCAIS; 
or, the Art of Translating English into French at Sight, 
on a new System unknown to modern Teachers. 
By LOUIS F. DE PORQUET, de Paris. 
By the same. 

Akey to the above ; 3rdedition, revised, with annotations, 3s. 6d. 

The same Work for the Italian, called ‘ 11 Tesoretto,’ 3s, 6d. 

Key to ditto, corrected by Signor Alfieri, 3s. 6d. 

The same for the Latin, 4s. 

Key to ditto, 3s. 6d. 

Sequel to Tresor, 3s. 6d. 

The Fenwickian System of Teaching and Learning the French 
and other Modern Languages; or, Guide to Masters and 
Governesses. 2nd edition, with a Portrait of the Author, 5s. 6d. 

Le Petit Secrétaire Parisien, as a Continuation of Le Trésor, 3s. 6d. 

A Key to ditto, 3s. 6d. 

De Porquet’s School Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages, 5s. 

Parisian Phraseology, 2s. 

The same in Italian, called ‘ I) Fraseggiatore Toscana,’ 3s. 6d. 

De Porquet’s Modern French Spelling-book, 3rd edition, 2s. 

De 7. Traducteur Parisien, 4s. 6d. 

Published and sold by F. De Porquet and Cooper, 11, Tavistock- 
street, Covent-garden ; and may be had of all booksellers. 


BARKER’S LEMPRIERE ABRIDGED, 
Just published, price 8s. 6d. bd. 
x 29 e Cc 
| Bika ag + at CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY, ABRIDGED from ANTHON’S and BARKER'S 
second Edition: for Public and Private Schools of both Sexes. 
__ By E. H. BARKER, of Trin, Coll., Camb, 
#,* This work gives every article in a condensed form, 

Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A., Red Liou-court, 

Fleet-sireet; and sold by all Booksellers. 
DR. SPURZHEIM. 
‘ In post 8vo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 
MEMOIR of the LIFE aud PHILO- 
SOPHY of SPURZHEIM. 
By ANDREW CARMICHAEL, M.R.LA. 
Late President of the Phrenological Society of Dublin; and pub- 
. _ lished at the desire of that Society. 

Dablin: Printed for W. F. Wakeman; and sold by Simpkia 
and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall-court ; R. Groombridge, 6, Panyer- 
alley, Paternoster-row, London; and John Anderson, Junior, 
Edinburgh. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, CHARING CROSS. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE PROSPECTS of the NATION in 

. regard to its NATIONAL GALLERY; including a Reply 
to Mr. Wilkins, the Architect to the * Intended Buildings’! Obser- 
vations on the proper Application of Grecian Architecture ; Re- 
marks on the chief Causes of Failure in the Modern Practice of the 
Art as exhibited in some of our recent Public Structures; aud 
Suggestions for the permanent Establishment of the future Seat 
of the Arts in Great Britain. 

By CHARLES PURSER, Architect. 

London : Published by Cochrane and M‘Crone, Waterloo- 

place; and Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


























VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Third Edition, with Parallel References, Questions, and other 
ay mprovements, 3 vols. 8vo, 2/. Ss. bds, 

\REEK TESTAMENT, with ENGLISH 
NOTES, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, from 
the most eminent Critics and luterpreters : with parallel pas- 
sages from the Classics, and with references to Vigerus for 
Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. To which is prefixed a short 
Treatise on the Doctrines of the Greek Article, according to 
Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granville Sharp, &c., briefly and com- 
ence explained, as applicable to the criticism of the New 
estament, The Various Readings are recorded under the text. 

Greek and English Indexes are added at the end. 

y Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 

Two Plates are added, illustrative of the Travels of the Apostles, 
and a Map of Judea, and a Plan of the City and Temple of 
Jerusalem, 

= work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as the 
ry. 

“This Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has 
yet been Pages with critical and philological apparatus ; 
especially for students who wish for only ONE edition.””—Horne’s 
Introduction to the Bible. 

“Valpy’s Greek Testament is to be preferred to either Dr, 
Burton’s, or Dr. Bloomfield’s. We do not, however, conceive 
that a review of these several editions would, generally speak- 

» be acceptable to our readers.” —Christian Guardian, 

Also, Second Edition, in one vol. 8vo. 11. 1s, 

Greek Septuagint, with the Apocrypha. 
Edited by VALPY, from Bos and Holmes. 

This edition is handsomely printed in one volume, Svo. hot- 
Pressed. FOR USE IN CHURCHES as well as the Library, 

This elegantly executed volume is very correctly printed, 
and (which cannot but recommend it to students in preference 
to the incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints of the Va- 
tican text) its price is so reasonable as to place it within the 
7 . mew every yale ag Introduction. 

his has been printed for Students attending College Chapels 
and Schools, as it has been long considered one of the most oa 
ful expedients for keeping up the knowledge of Greek, after the 
Student has quitted his scholastic duties. 

Pn The Septuagint and Testament may be had in four ani- 

Printed ‘and published by A. J. Val 

rin and publis! y A. J. Vaipy, M.A., Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street ; aud sold by all Booksellers. . . 





A CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Part 2 (gratis), by applying post paid. 


WORKS 


ON 
BY M. A. NATTALI, 24, TAVISTOCK-STREET, 


SALE 
COVENT-GARDEN. 


“LAXMAN’S NEW WORK. 


Dedicated, by permission, to FRANCIS CHANTREY, Esq. R.A. 


In royal folio, clot», with Twenty-one Plates, and a Portrait, by 


CLAUSON, price i/. 4s. 


ANATOMICAL STUDIES of the BONES and MUSCLES, for the 
- Use of ARTISTS, from Drawings by the late JOHN FLAXMAN, Esq. R.A., engraved by HENRY LANDSEER, with Two 
additional Plates; and Explanatory Notes, by WILLIAM ROLERTSON, 


2. FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS from DANTE, 


Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. One 


Handred and Twelve Plates. Oblong 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s, Published at 4/. 4s. 


3. PUGIN and LE 


KEUX’S ARCHITECTURAL 


ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY. 


Eighty Plates, by the LE KEUXS. 4to. cloth, 3/. 3s. Published at 6’. 6s.—Large paper, cloth, 5/. 5s. Published at 102. 10s, 


4. STUART and REVETT’S ANTIQUITIES of ATHENS. 


Edited by KINNARD and 


others. Two Hundred Plates. 4 vols. folio, cloth, 10/. 10s. Published at 15/. 15s. 


5. STUART and REVETT. 


The SupPpLEMENTARY VOLUME (forming either the fourth or 


fifth) to the old edition, comprises the Architectural Researches of Messts, KINNARD, COCKERELL, &c. Imperial folio, Sixty 


Plates, cloth, 3/. 12s. Published at 6/. 12s. 


6. BRITTON and PUGIN’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON, with Historical and 


Descriptive Accounts of each Edifice, by Messrs. GWILT, PAPWORTH, &c. 


Ove Hundred and Forty-four Plates in Outline, by 


ROFFE, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 12s. 6d. Published at 5/. 5s.—2 vols. imperial 8vo. large paper, cloth, 41. 4s, 


J. LE KE 
Published at 81. &5.—2 vols. 4to. India paper, cloth, 71. 7s. 


Published at i4/. 14s. 


7. NEALE and LE KEUX’S VIEWS of COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL CHURCHES. 


Ninety-six Plates, with Descriptions. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 2/. 10s. Published at 5/.—2 vols. 4to. Proofs on India paper, cloth, 64. 


Published at 10/. 


8 PARKINSON’S ORGANIC REMAINS of a FORMER WORLD. Fifty-four Plates, 


coloured by SOWERBY. 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 5. 5s. Published at 102. 10s. 


9. PARKINSON’S INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of FOSSIL ORGANIC REMAINS, 


Crown $vo. with Ten Plates, cloth, 12s. 


10. Dr. TURTON’S BIVALVE SHELLS of BRITISH ISLANDS, systematically arranged. 
with Twenty Plates, coloured by SOWERBY. 4to. cloth, 2/. Published at 4/. 
11. MONTAGU’S TESTACEA BRITANNICA; or, NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 


SHELLS, Marine, Land, and Fresh Water. Eighteen Plates, coloured by SOWERBY. 2 vols.in 1, 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s. Publisled at 4/. 4s. 


12. WATT’S BIBLIOTHECA BRITANNICA; or, GENERAL INDEX to BRITISH 


and FOREIGN LITERATURE. In 4 vols. 4to. in cloth, price 6/. 6s.Published at 11/. 11s. Odd Parts to complete Sets, at 10s. 6d. each, 


This Work is of the highest utility. Vol. 
their various editions, sizes, and prices. 
written on every subject. 


13. Dr. DIBDIN’S LIBRARY COMPANION. 


Published at 1/. 8s. 


14. Sir WM. DUGDALE’S LIFE, DIARY, and CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. and IJ. contain a complete Catalogue of Authors and their Works, 
Vol. IIf. and 1V. constitute an Index or Key to all that has been 


1 vol. Svo. (800 pages.) 14s. boards. 


Edited by 


WM. HAMPER, Esq. Two Portraits aud Autographs. Royal 4to. cloth, 1/. 4s. Published at 20. 2s. 


15. CLAPPERTON’S 


Portrait and Map, 4to, boards, 12s. Published at 2/. 2s. 


SECOND EXPEDITION 


into the INTERIOR of AFRICA. 





TAS, "— spe 1. 
T° MAGAZINE READERS.—The August 

Number of FRASER’S MAGAZINE, being the Second of 
a New Volume, Subscribers’ names are solicited. A few copies 
remain unsold of the July Number, and the Work is regularly 
supplied by every Bookseller in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
at 2s. Gd. per month, The Number containing the Portrait of 
Samuel Rogers, Esq. is being reprinted, aud will be ready in a 
few days, when perfect sets may be again procured. 


THE 
QATORDAY MAGAZINE, SECOND 


VOLUME, (January to June, 1633,) price 4s. 6d. bound in 
cloth, is now ready, and may be had of ail the Booksellers. 








Th ay, 
Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General 
iterature and Education, appointed by the Society 
Sor Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS. 
Part X., price 1s., containing Sermons by the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter; Rev. Dr, Hinds; Rev. J. W. Cunningham; Rev. 
Thomas Bartlett; Rev. W. Short. 

The FIRST VOLUME is complete, price 6s. 6d. bound in 
cloth ; and the Parts I, to X. may be had separately, at 1s. each. 
“ a John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. 





MR. NUGENT TAYLOR’S ‘SANTA MAURA.’ 
Inscribed, by permission, to H.R.H, the Duchess of Kent. 
This day is published, beautifully illustrated, 


S ANTA MAURA; a Fragment. 
In Two Cantos 


3y NUGENT TAYLOR, Esq. a Minor. 
C. Chapple, 59, Pall Mall, Office of the * Court Gazette.” 
Published this day, in 3 vols 


ELAWARE;; or, the RUINED FAMILY. 
A TALE 


ALE, 

** We have perused this novel with much satisfaction, and we 
cannot close these remarks without expressing our sincere wish, 
that the author may follow up so successful an entrée into the 
province of fiction, with many other as happy specimens of his 
talents as ‘ Delaware, or the Ruined Family.’ ”’—Scotsman. 

* This is a prodaction which displays, in many points, uncom- 
mon power, both in the delineation of character, and in the 
conception and management of scenes of the deepest tragedy. 
The interest excited in some portions of the work is scarcely 
equalled, certainly not surpassed, by any similar portion of any 
work of the kind with which we are acquainted.””—Caledonian 
Mercury. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co. London. 


TP IEDEMANN’S PHYSIOLOGY of MAN, 





N EN and MANNERS in AMERICA. 
By the Author of ¢ Cyril Thoraton,’ &c, 
Is just published, in 2 vols. price 1. 1s, 

By W. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, London. 


This day is published, in 10 vols, 8vo. price 
OME ACCOUNT of the E 
STAGE, from 1660 to 1830. 
Thomas Kodd, Great Newport-street. 














/. 10s. 


NGLISH 








In 2 vols. 8vo. price ll. 8s. 
Reman of the Rev. EDMUND D. 
GRIFFIN; with a Biographical Memoir of the Deceased, 
by the Rev. JOHN M‘VICKAR, D.D. 

“ The excellent editor has performed his labour of love in a 
humane, philosophical, and Christian spirit; and from his hands 
the Life and Remains of Edmund Griffin have been to us scarcely 
less impressive and affecting than those of Kirke White, from the 
hands of Mr. Southey. We cannot doubt for a moment that 
thousands of British hearts will be touched with affection and 
esteem for the delightful character of their American brother,”’ 
Blackwood. 

O. Rich, 12, Red Lion square. 





Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 6s. in cloth, with a Map, 
GENERAL VIEW of the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA. With an Appendix, womans | 
the Constitation—the Tariff of Duties—the Laws of Patents anc 
Copyrights, &c. 

This little work contains an outline of the History of the 
United States to the present time—their Geography and Statistics 
—a View of the present State of Education and of the Condition 
of the People—an Account of American Literature—an Account 
of each separate State, with an Outline of its Constitution, &c. 
The whole selected from the latest and most authentic American 
Publications. 

O. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 

NEW EDITION OF GIEBS’S HEBREW MANUAL, 
Just imported from America, in Svo. price 10s. 6d. boards, the 

second edition, revised and enlarged, of 
TET . Uy vAT > 
MANUAL HEBREW and ENGLISH 
LEXICON, including the Biblical Chaldee. Designed 
particularly for the use of Beginners. 
By JOSIAH W. GIBBS, A.M. 
Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological School in Yale 


ollege. 

London: Imported direct from the Author, by R. Groombridge, 
6, Panyer-alley, Paternoster-row, 

*,* To this Second Manual Edition the Author has made very 
considerable and important improvements from the later Works 
of Gesenius.—For a Notice of this aseful Work, see Literary 
Gazette, August 3, 1833. 











translated from the German, with Notes, and additi | 
References by Drs. J. M. Gully and Hunter Lane, is in the 
course of publication in the LIVERPOOL MEDICAL GAZETTE, 
or ey Journal of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences, 
edited by Dr. Hunter Lane; and published, Nos. 1 to — Is., 
by John Churchill (Successor to Messrs. Callow and Wilson), 
16, Princes-street, Soho; and Thomas Kaye, Castle-<treet, 











EST BEAVER HATS, 21s.—The best that 

can be made.—Livery Hats, ditto, 16s.—Riding Hats, 21s. 

—Light Summer Hats, 34 ounces weight, 12s., 14s.and 16s, 

Made by PERRING, inventor of light Hats, 85, Strand, corner of 
Cecil-street. Beware of imitations, 
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EXTREMELY CHEAP FRENCH AND ITALIAN WORKS 


Now on Sale at DULAU and Co.’s, 


37, Soho-square, London. 





HISTOIRE NATURELLE, MEDECINE, CHIRURGIE, &c. 


ICTIONNATRE des SCIENCES MEDICALES, 60 vols. 


bvo. well DOU sseeeeserrereeeres cocccece cecccccecccee£a0 0 


DICTIONNAIRE des SC IE NCES NATU RELLES, publié 

par les Professeurs du Jardin du Roi, 61 vols. 8vo. po apier velin, avec 6} livraisons 

de Pianches noires, in 4to., 61 livraisons de Planches coloriées, in 4to., et 25 livraisons 

de Portraits des plus celebres eset ea in 4to. sur aed de ns (published in 

Paris at f7.3600) ....cccccseccecrocsecs eccccccs coccccesecccccocccecccccececes 94 10 
CUVIER et GEOFFROY S17. HIL: AIRE, ‘HISTOIRE 


NATURELLE des MAMMIFERES, livraisons 1a 65, in folio, Planches coloriéesecesse+. 33 0 


REDOUTE, LES LILIACEES, 80 livraisons, gr. in folio, 
Planches coloriées, § v escsceceses 85 © 


'TEMMINC kK. ME IFFREN et LAUGIER, “Nouveau Recueil 





de Planches coloriées d’Oiseaux, 91 livraisons, in 4 seoee 35 0 
VELPEAU, EMBRYOLOGIE, ou HISTOIRE “de PQ:UF 
HUMAIN, in folio .. ° evececcceccceccces 0 12 








i ‘ie Paris edition sells at Ve 550 


| WOLF et MEYER, HISTOIRE NATURELLE des 


OISEAUX D’ALLEMAGNE, Représentés d’aprés nature. 29 livraisons, in folio ...... £45 
LESSON, HISTOIRE NATURELLE des OISEAUX 


Mouches. 17 livraisons, gr. in Svo. Plates beautifully Coloured... .cccsccocessseseecccecs 


LESSON, HISTOIRE NATURELLE des COLIBRIS. 


0 





0/13 livraisons, gr. in 8vo. Plates beautifully Coloured o.....00-ceccececsocccsesecscssecss $0 
LESSON, HISTOIRE NATURELLE des TROCH ILIDEES. 
©) Livraisons ia 10. Plates beautifully coloured. To be 10 





WERNER, ATLAS des OISEAUX D EUROPE. Livrai- 
© sons 1 4 26. In Svo, Plates beautifully coloured, Price of each livraison seececocessceees 0 6 
a HISTOIRE NATURELLE GENERALE et PARTICU- 
LIERE des MOLLUSQUES terrestres et fluviatiles, tant des Espéces que V’on trouve 
yi hui vivantes que des deépouilles fossiles de celies qui n’existent plus, classes 
0 | d’apres les caractéres essentiels que presentent ces Animaux et leurs Coquilles, 27 livrai- 
sons, gr. in 4to, coloured Plates. Price of cach livraison, plainsesscccseccesseccsesesesss 015 0 


HISTOIRE, GEOGRAPHIE, ART MILITAIRE, &c. 


BOUQUET, RECUEIL des HISTORIENS des GAULS, 


19 vols. folio, calf gilt . eee 


MORERI, DICT IONN. AIRE “HISTORIQUE, 
best edition, well bound in French calf, a fine copys. or 
MUSEE FRANCAIS, proofs before the letters, 4 vols. folio 150 0 
BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE, 52 vois. 8vo......... se 18 0 
SEROUX D'AGINCOURT, HISTOIRE de L’ART par les 
MONU MENS, 4 vols. folio, jarge vellum paper, half-bound in russia, uncut.. cococee 48 0 
VOYAGE PITTORESQUE en NORMANDIE. 
Baron Taylor, 39 livraisons, in folio ....+... 


MALTE-BRUN, PRECIS de la GEOGR APHIE UNIVER- 
SELLE, nouvelle edition, ve vue, corrigee, mise dans un nouvel ordre, et augmentée de 
toutes les nouvelles dec ouvertes. Par Huot. Vois, 1, 2,3, 4, and6,in 8vo.; and Atlas,tolio 3 0 
The Work will be completed in 10 thick vols. in 8vo, of 700 pages each, — an atlas 


cccccceceeee 50 0 


Sy 10 vols. folio, 

















of 70 Maps, in folio, price Of the WhOlE ..csececcceccccceserereceveseneperesecenes eocces 
JOMINI, HISTOIRE CRITIQU E et MILITAIRE des 
GUERRES de la REVOLUTION, 15 vols, SV0, AVEC 4 Atlad cocccsereeccceseeserereseses 8 8 


BEAUX 
MUSEUM of P: AINTING and SC ULPTU RE, 182 Numbers 8 18 
° 0 


Price of each Number.... 





BARTSCH, LE PE INTRE -GRAVEUR, 21 vols. in 15, 
bound in caif, fine impressions of the Piates, very SCATCE cecceeccccecescesvevececececeees IL Il 
MUSEE FRANCAIS, 4 vols. folio, avec Le Musée Royal, 


2 vols., in all 6 vols, folio, splendid impressions, splendidly bound in morocco, &c. Kc. .. 180 


JOMINI, TR AITE des GRANDES OPERATIONS MILI- 
©}TAIRES. 4 vols. BVO. et Alerose ° 
DUMAS, PRECIS des EVENE MENS MILITAIRES, depuis 

©} le ler. Mars 1799, jusqu’en 1814. 19 vols. in SVO. AVEC 8 All ...-eceeeseeeererereeeree ILM 0 
a Copy half-bound in russia........sscececcerssereeeeerereres HM 0 


°} SUCHET, SES MEMOIRES sur les CAMPAGNES en 
ESPAGNE, depuis 1808, peewee 1814, écrits par lui-méme, 2 vols, 8vo. avec un superbe 
o | Atlas de Caries et P Janchs BES ccccee eececccvecccccocosescess 313 6 
«®* Without the, ‘Atlas. this W ork ‘is quite “useless. 
DESCRIP?T "TON de L’ EGYPT E, , ous Recueil des Observa- 
o tions et des Reche rches qui ont ete faites en Egypte pendant l’Expedition de Armee 
{Fr rangaise, the original and best = : vo u folio, et 10 vols, tres grand in folio, 
| 3 vols. grand- BUMMER ccasunscacannacnens ccocccceseseseses 90 0 0 
0} ENCYCLOPEDIE METHODIOUE, 197 Vols. Text and 
a Plates, of which there are 6439. 4to, well bound...... snaatbecerssannces 46 66 
«* There are but 500 copies of this “Work complete. ‘ R 
STR ABON sa GEOGRAPHIE, traduite du Grec en Frangais, 


0| 5 gros vols. gr. in 4to, avec planches, well bound in calf erccccecccccccccccccocesesevoces IL Il 0 
ARTS, &e. 
6) MUSEE FRANCAIS 


stececccesoccceccccccssceresecesss 8B 7 0 
















4 vols. folio edition, published v 


© | Galignani, of Paris eve 00 
GALERIE du DUC D'ORLEANS, “publiée par MM. V a 
o | et Quentot, 50 livtaisons, in folio, each consisting of text and 3 Leoaed senate in ~ 
| best style of lithography, in BAiacosncsees seveceees ° 35 00 


D'OHSSON, TABLEAU GENER. ALdeL’ EMPIRE OT HO- 


OMAN, & Vols. f0li0. cc. ceccevevccccerceeveresccesevescveseceveceseveseseseseseseseseseses 23 0 0 


BELLES LETTRES. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE CLASSIQUE LATINE; ou, Collection 


des Auteurs Ciassiques Latin, avec Commentaires Anciens et Nouveaux, des Index com- 


LIVRES 
CLASSICI ITALIANT, 251 vols. Sv. .........ccscceeeserenseeseree 35 0 
FERRARIO, I] Costume Antico et Moderno di tutti i Popoli, 


145 livraisons, or 18 vols. in folio, with an immense number of Plates, beautifully coloured, 
handsomely bound in green morocco, UNCUL .....+eeeeeees 
MUSEO (REALE) BORBONICO, descristo ed ilestrate da 


Vari, livraison 1 a 35. Price of each livraison ...ececeeseeee ecccccccccecccecccccesoceses 01 
Ditto Gitto, bine PAPEr....ccce.ceccscvcecveces . 1 


seeeeeeserecesececevecceserses 120 0 





| pleis, Portraits, Cartes, Tableaux, &c.; publi¢e par Lemaire. 142 vols. 8vo. of which 40 
are well half-bLouid in Calf socccceserccseveccccccssseccssreccestaccseseoesesereesseseserss 00 


ITALIENS. 
o| INGHIRAMI, MONUMENTI ETRUSCHI, o di Etrusco 


Nome con Hlustrazioni Badia di Fiesole. 9 vols. 4to. fig. disegu. e color dal VETO oeesee 1818 0 
ROSSELLINI, 1 MONUMENTI dell’ EGITTO e della 
o| NUBIA. Designate da! fa Spedizione Scientifico-Letieraria Toscana in Egitto, Distribuiti 
iu ordine di Materie, interpretati_ed illustrati. — 1, wd -_ 3. Atlas eps with 
one volume of testin octavo. Price of each livraiso: se eeeeee 

o| STORIA DEGLI ANTICHI POPOL iTALIANI di 

0 


GIUSEPPE MICALI, 3 vols. 8vo. with an Atlas in folio of 120 Plates and a Map.....+.. 10 0 0 














Just ready, 2ud edition, revised and corrected by the Authors, 
with ew Illustrations, in one neat pocket volume, 

HE 

T By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 


C, CORNELIUS 
i a ward Bentley, Ne -w Burlington-street. 


TO EXPLORE THE SHORES OF 
AFRICA, ARABIA, and MADAGASCAR, 





SPILLAN’S TAC —— 

. In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boa 

OOK of the SEASONS, 7 GERMANY, 
TACITUS, from the most approved 

editions, With an EnglishVersion, and Notes historical and critical. W , i I Ws M ii. 

. By D. SPILLAN, A.M. aterloo-place al Mall 

ATEW | W V ‘OY AG E OF DISCOV E RY, Dublin: Printed for W. F. Wakeman ; and sold by R. Groom- —— 

By Command of the Lords Commissione: moles Admiralty, bridge, 6, Panyer-alley, Paternoster-row, London. 

s day, in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Pla *,* In this edition, the text of Passow has been adopted in 


This 
sAPTALN OWEN’S NARRATIVE OF oe OYAGES the Tormer tre ‘atise, and that of Brotier in the latter, e 
STAUNTON’S PARLIAMENTARY KEY. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 6s. 6d. in boards, 
ERMONS. By the Rev. Henry STEBBING, 
M.A., alternate Morning Preacher at St. James’s Chapel, 
Hampstead- ~road. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 


and AGRICOL A, of 





BARON CUVIER’ S MEMOIRS. 
In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, 
IOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS of the 
BARON CUVIER,. 
By Mrs. R. LEE, formerly Mrs. T. ED. BOWDICH. 





* The narrative "of this expedition must, in future, rank HE PEERS and MEM BERS of PAR- London : Lou: zman, Rees, Orme, ae a ban man. 
t Pa ee 


among the most enterta 
been made since the far-famed volumes descriptive of Captain 
Cook’s Voyages of Discovery.” — Spectator. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 

(Publisher in Ordinary to His ww 5 


ining and curious of all those that have 






Letters should be addressed ; 








Just published, price, bound, 


MAR, upon a Methodical Pian, with copious Exercises 
on Orthography, Syntax, and Punctuation, extracted from the 
best Authors, and disposed in accordance with the Rules; by 


by the Roval Council of the University of Paris, translated from 


Stude pt by J. fl. Sage NV Rac 








mM‘ ay Ss CICERO’S ORATIONS. 
st SVO. price 10s. board: 





song,’ has be 
is an heritage 





Notes critical ¢ and explanatory, ont the use of - Beare and Col- Gazette. 
1.A. 


leges. By the Rev. M M‘KAY, 
aster of the Kinsa “~ Endowed Schesl. 





and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall- aes and R. Groombridge, 6, Athenaum. 
Panyer-alley, ‘Paternoster-row, Londo 
#,* Historical Introduc tions have. bees prefixed to the Ora- 


tions, with analyses of the contents. In these the editor has | ‘ The Ayrshire Legal &e, &c. In2 
adopted the plan, and in many instance es, the matter, of the argu- Portrait aipneoesaggamlmieticapar ii ieee 
menta, giveu by Schutz, in his edition of Cicero, 








: LIAMENT of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, their 
Town and Country Residences, and the Post Towns, to "which , 
with the addition of the Places, for WE 

which Members are returned under the Reform Act. The whole 
arrange d in one Alphabet, and adapted to the quickest Mode of 
Reference. To which is added, a List of the Lords Lieutenant 
and Sheriffs of Counties, and of "His Majesty’s Ministers. Cor- 


New FRENCH and ENGL ISH GRAM-™ | rected wo a, 1833, and to be continued Annually, 


Michael Staunton, 1, Cc raven-street, Strand. 


Just publis he od, price 9s. cloth, uniform with the Aldine Poets, 
NOEL and CHAPSAL. A Work placed among the Class-books ‘ i POE MS of DRUMMON D, of HAW- 
THORNDEN: now first collated and revised, with man 
the 23rd Parisian edition, _ adapted to the Use of the Euglish | hitherto unpublished Pieces, from the Hawthoruden Mss., = 
Permission 3 the Anticquast an Society of Edinburgh; and’ his 
LIFE by PETER CUN M. 


hiful volume, which is ‘full of the sweet gems of 
1 sele — by a young man, whose poetical taste 
* sy m his father; the selections are made with that 
SE SLECT "ORD ATIONS of M. TULL IUS ood taste, ‘Which only a sincere love for poetry could inspire ; . 
i 


CICERO, from the Test of JO. CASP. ORELLIUS, with and the Life written with equal warmth aud industry.”—Lit, 
**A welcome and graceful volume: the poems of Drummond 
M : are scarce, though worthy to be preserved ; and we are indebted 
Dublin: Printed for W. F. Wakeman; and sold by Simpkin for it to a young friend, the son of Mr. Allan Cunningham,”— 


In the press, 


The Autobiography of John Galt, Author of 


Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 


In 1smo. price 9 
YOUNG ENTHUSIAST 
IN HUMBLE m A Simple Story 
By a Private of —— Regiment, now serving in Ireland ; witha 
Biographical Introduction. 

** The story is altogether so extraordinary, that we strong!y 
suspected it was apocryphal.”—National Standard, June 16. 

“ The work displays a cultivated mind. It contains shrewd 
observations ; and indeed does grea at credit to its very singular, 
and, we believe, amiable author.”—Weekly Dispatch, June 16- 

sd "We close the volume with one remark. On its sale the au- 
thor depends for reward of loug-enduring attachment—fer re tief 
from a position for which, however well lhe may couduct himself, 
he is obviously unfitted ; he will be made easy, even happy : he 
deserves such encouragement. Is not, therefore, the purchase 
of this slight volume a moral duty—and, we must add, a pleasant 
one '!"—Literary Gazette, June 16. 

“We hope the book may have a good sale, in order that it may 
enable a man who dislikes the musket, to relieve himself from & 
duty for which nature has unfitted him. "—Atlas, June 16 

“We confess we are most auxious to propitiate the favour of 
our readers for this the author’s first etfort.”—Chellenham 
Journal, 









James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 
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Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country. 
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